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TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


PHOTOGRAPHS.—The Editor is open to receive 
photographs of important current social events, of notable 
people, of interesting places, or of anything of an eccentric 
or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address 
of the sender, should always accompany such photo- 
graphs, It must be distinctly understood that no one 
living ina country under the Berne Copyright Convention 
will be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright 
of the photograph submitted or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit 
the photograph to the Editor of THE TATLER for 
reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally 
paid for. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be 
pleased to consider MSS. sent in by any contributor— 
whether professed journalist or not—provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending 
contributors are PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED to read 
carefully the columns of THE TATLER before con- 
tributing. What the Editor requires are short, bright, 
personal paragraphs about living celebrities directly 
within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and 
original anecdotes relating to men and women of the day 
are especially acceptable. Paragraphs compiled from 
biographical works are not invited. As regards short 
Stories, these must be from 2,000 to 3,000 words in length 
and in keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the 
paper in which they are intended to appear. All para- 
graphs and stories should be addressed to the Society 
Editor. Where a stamped and addressed envelope is 
enclosed every effort will be made to return promptly 
unsuitable MSS. and photographs. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
HaAMalix. IWAN easy 


AT HOME 
Twelve months (including Double Numbers) {1 8s. 2d. 
Six months - Es - - - 14s. 1d. 
Three Months - - - - - 7s. 1d, 
ABROAD 
Twelve months (including Double Numbers) £1 19s. od. 
Six months - - - - - 19s. 6d. 
Three months - - - - - gs. gd. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers, 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any 
time, irrespective otf the departure of the mails. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the 
Publishing Office, Great New Street, in English money ; 
by cheques crossed ‘The London & Westminster 
Bank”; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet 
Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘THe Tarier,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


OUR PARIS OFFICES. 


The Paris Offices of THe Tarier are at 167, Rue 
St. Honore, where the Daily Messenger, the leading 
English daily newspaper published in Paris, is also pub- 
lished. Readers of and subscribers to THE TATLER are 
Invited to call at these offices, where every information 
und assistance will be gladly afforded them. 


WHAT TO SEE IN LONDON. 
THEATRES. . 


Apollo (Shaftesbury Avenue)—Avity Grey, at 8. Matinee on Satur- 
day, at 2. 

Century (Strand)—7he Belle of New York, at 8. 
Saturday, at 2. 

Comedy (Panton Street)--First performance of Morocco Bound, 
on December 19, 

Gaiety (345, Strand, W.C.)—7xe Toreador, at 8, 
Saturday, at 2. 

Garrick (Charing Cross Road)—/+#s, at 8. 
and the Man It ho Stole the Castle, at 2. 

Globe (Strand).—Hidensees, at 8-15. 

Haymarket—7%e Second in Command, at 8.30. 
Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.30. Last weeks. 


Her Majesty’s (Haymarket)—7%e Last ofthe Dandies, at 8.15, 
Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.15, 


Matinee on 


Matinee on 


Matinees on 


Lyceum—Sverlock Holmes (Mr. William Gillette), at 8. Matinee 
on Saturday, at 2. 
Lyric (Shaftesbury Avenue)—T7he Silver Slipper, at 8, Matinee 


on Wednesday, at 2.30. 


Prince of Wales’s (Coventry Street, W.)—Becky Sharp, at 8 
Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday, at 2. 

Royalty (Dean Street)—First performance of The Swineherd and 
the Princess, on December 19. 


St. James’s (King Street) — 7he Likeness of the Night, 
at8.15. Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.15. 


Savoy (between 95 & 96, Strand, W.C.)—/olanthe, at 8.10, Pre- 
ceded at 7.50 by 7he Willow Pattern. Matinee of Jolanthe on 
Saturday, at 2. 30. 

Shaftesbury (Shaftesbury Avenue)—4re You a Mason ? at o. 
Preceded, at 8, by Charity Begins at Home. Matinees on 
Wednesday and Saturday, at 3. 


Strand (168, Strand)—A Chinese Honeymoon, at 8 
Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.15. 

Tarry’s (Strand)—My Artful Valet, at 8.15. Followed by Sheer- 
luck Fones, at 10.10. Matinee on Wednesday, at 2.30. 


Vaudeville (Strand).—First performance of Blue-belle tn Fairy. 
dand, at 2 and 8, on December 18, 


Wyndham/’s (Cranbourn Street)— 7hke Mummy and ihe 
Humming Bird, at 8.30. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30. 


Matinees on 


VARIOUS 
OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Hippodrome (Cranbourn Street, W.C.), at 2 and 8, 
Maskelyne’s (Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly), at3 and 8. 
Royal Aquarium (Westminster), 9.30 a.m. to 12 p.m. 


Alhambra (Leicester Square, W.C.) Bal/et—* Inspiration” at 
7.55, and ‘Gretna Green,” at 10.15. 


Empire (Leicester Square) at 8. Ba/def—** Old China,” at 10.10. 
Oxford (14, Oxford Street) at8. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. 
Palace (Cambridge Circus, W.C,), at 8, Matinee’on Saturday at 2 
Pavilion (Piccadilly Circus) at 7.30. 


at 2.15, 
Tivoli (65, Strand, W.C.) at 7.30. 


Matinee on Saturday 


Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. 


MAINLY DURING THE DAY. 


Bethnal Green Museum (Cambridge Road, E.) — Free 
daily. On Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 10 a.m. to 
10 p.m ; on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 10 to 4: 
Sundays, 2 to dusk. 

British Museum (Bloomsbury, 
10 to 6; Sundays, 2 to 4. 


Chancery Lane Safe Deposit—Free daily, 9 to 6. 
Dulwich Picture Gallery—Free week-days, 10 to 4. 


Geology Museum (28, Jermyn Street)—Free; Mondays and 
Saturdays, 10 to 10 ; other week-days, 10 to 4; Sundays, 2 to dusk. 

Greenwich Hospital—/Painted Hall open free daily, 10 to 
4; on Sundays after 2, Royal Naval Museum and Chapel 
free daily (except Sundays and Fridays), 10 to 4. 

Guildhall Library—Free, 10 to8. Museum—Free, 10 to 4. 
Saturdays, 10 to 6, 


ampton Court Palace—Free, daily, 10 to dusk; except on 

Fridays. 

Houses of Parliament (Westminster)—Open on Saturdays, 
10 to 4 (no adinission after 3,39) ; tickets, gratis, at entrance. 


Kensington Palace (the birthplace of Queen Victoria)—Free 
daily (except Wednesday) from 10 to 4, Sunday 2 to 4. 


Kew Gardens (Richmondi—Free, daily, 12 noon till dusk; on 
Sundays, 2 p.m. till dusk. 


Madame Tussaud’s Waxwork (Marylebone Rd.)—9 to 10. 


Military and Naval Museum (the oli Banqueting Hall 

of Charles 1., Whitehall)—Every week day, 11-to 4 ; admission 6. 

Mint (Little Tower Hill)—Free admission, 10 to 4; Saturdays, 
zo torz. By applying in writing to the Master of the Mint at 
least a week before visit. 

National Gallery (Trafalgar Square, W.C.)—Free on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 10 to 5; Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to 5 (6d.). Closed on Sundays during winter months. 


National Portrait Gallery (St. Martin's Place, W.C.)— 
Same conditions as the National Gallery. 


Natural History Museum 


10 to 4, 


Royal Botanic Gardens (Regent's Park)—Open daily, from 
gto sunset on a Member's order; Mondays and Saturdays, by 
payment of1s. Other days by Fellow’s order only. 


Royal College of Surgeons (Lincoln's Inn Fields, W 
Visitors are admitted by orders from meinbers or by app i 
tothe Secretary, on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursda 
10 to 4. 


Soane Museum (13, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)—Admission by 
ticket obtainable from the Curator, 


St. Paul’s Cathedral.—Open daily from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


Tate Gallery (Millbank)—Free on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 10 to dusk; 6d, on Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to dusk, Closed on Sundays during winter months, 


Tower of London—Open daily (except Sundays), 10 to 4. 
Armouries and Crown jewels, free on Mondays and Saturdays, 
other days 1s, 

Victoria and Albert Museum (South Kensington)—The 
whole Museum is free on Mondays, Tuesdays, Saturdays, 10 to 10 
On Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays open 10 to dusk, 6d. admis. 
sion to Main Building. Scientific and Indian Sections free. On 
Sunday the whole museur. (except the libraries) is open free from 
2 p.m. till dusk, 


Wallace Collection (Hertford House, Manchester Square)— 
Free on Mondays 12 to 4; Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Sa 
days, 11 to 4; nowclosed on Sundays. Sixpence admiss' 
Tuesdays and Fridays, 1x to 4. Chiidren under 8 not admitted, 
under 12 only with adults, 


Westminster Abbey—Open from 9.30 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


Zoological “Gardens (Regent's Park, N.W.)—Every week 
day, 9 a.1, to sunset, 1s. (on Mondays 6u.). On Sundi 
order frou: a Member. 


W.C.) — Free; week-days, 


(South Kensington)—Open 
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ONDON HIPPODROME, 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER 
SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr, H. E. MOSS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 


AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED 
BRILLIANCE, 


YCEUM THEATRE. 
Every EveEnNinG at 8, precisely. 
MATINEE Every SATuRDAY at 2. 
Charles Frohman presents 
WILLIAM GILLETTE in SHERLOCK HOLMES. 


RINCE OF WALES’S. Sole Manager, Mr. Frank 
urzon. Sole Lessee, Mr. J. H. Leigh. 
EVERY EVENING, at Eight precisely. 


“ BECKY SHARP.” 
“BECKY SHARP.” 


MISS MARIE TEMPEST as BECKY. 
MATINEES, BECKY SHARPE , Wednesday, Dec. 18. 
MATINEES. BECKY SHARPE | Saturday, Dec. 21. 

Box Office, 10 to 10. Doors open 7.45. 


ADIES AND GENTLEMEN wishing to take part 

in the forthcoming production of ‘THE NEW 

CENTURY PLAYERS," should apply to Mrs. JouHNn 

Gort, 30, Elvaston Place, Queen's Gate, SarurDay, 
betwecn 8 and 10 p.m. 


HE INTERNATIONAL SLEEPING CAR 
AND EUROPEAN EXPRESS TRAINS COM- 
PANY begs to inform intending passengers to the Riviera, 
Egypt, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Germany, Turkey, Russia, 
‘frans-Siberia, and the Far East, that it will move into 
its new buildings, No, 20, Cockspur Street (six doors east 
of its present Offices), on Monday the 16th December 
instant.—H. M. Snow, Agent-Genera'. 


AMBURG-AMERICAN 
EXPRESS SERVICE. 
SOUTHAMPTON and NEW YORK, 


LINE 


Steamer, Tons, HP. 
DEUTSCHLAND (Twin Screw) .. 16,000 .. 35,000 
FURST BISMARCK 7 es Q;000 ne 6,1 3,500) 
AUGUSTE VICTORIA ,, sien 0j2 50M so 105,000, 
COLUMBIA wy +. 8,000 .. 13,000 

Passengers are conveyed from‘ London (Waterloo 


Station) by special train, on day of sailing, to Southampton 
Docks, where arrangements are made for their immediate 
embarkation with comfort and despatch, 
REGULAR SERVICE. 
PLYMOUTH and NEW YORK. 


Steamer. Tons. 
GRAF WALDERSEE (Twin-Screw) .. +. 13,000 
PATRICIA 73 cic «+ 13,000 
PENNSYLVANIA mn 60 ++ 13,000 
PRETORIA 13,000 


For Handbooks with detailed information, conditions as. 
to securing berths, etc., and for further particulars, apply 
to THOMAS CLIFFORD, 22, Cockspur Street, London, 
S.W.; SHAW, ADAMS & CO., 9, Fenchurch Street, E.C ; 
SMITH, SUNDIUS & CO., Southampton and Plymouth. 


MIDLAND RAILWAY. 
CHRISTMAS ARRANGEMENTS, 1901. 


ADDITIONAL ORDINARY TRAINS, 
On Saturday and Tuesday, December 21st and 24th, relief trains 
will be run from St. Pancras as circumstances may require. 
DECEMBER 26th, and JANUARY ust. 
On these dates certain booked trains will be WITHDRAWN, as 
announced by special bills at the stations, 


XMAS AND NEW YEAR EXCURSIONS 
From ST. PANCRAS, CITY STATIONS, WOOLWICH and 
GREENWICH, 


TO THE NORTH and SCOTLAND. 

On TUESDAYS, D MBER 24th and grst, for 3 or7 days, to 
NEWCASTLE, Berwick, Carlisle, Dumfries, Castle Dougias, Nirk- 
cudbright, GLASGOW, INBURGH, Ayr, Kilmarnock, Stranraer, 
&c., from St. Pancras at 9.55 p.m., Kentish Town 10.0, and Victoria 
(Ss. E. & C.), at 8.3 p.m., and to Stirling, Perth, Dundee, Arbroath, 
Montrose, Aberdeen, &c., leaving ST. PANCRAS at 9.15 pan, 
Kentish Town 8.44, and Victoria (S. E. & C.) 7.2 p.m. Passengers 
will also be ‘booked from Moorgate Street, Aldersgate Street, and 
Farringdon Street by any Midland or Metropolitan train to King’s 
Cross.or Kentish Town to join these trains at St. Pancras or Kentish 
Town. 

RETURN TICKETS at about a THIRD CLASS SINGLE 
FARE forthe DOUBLE JOURNEY will be issued by the trains to 
the places mentioned, available for return on any day within 16 days 
from and including date ofissue. 

TO PROVINCIAL TOWNS, &c. 
On TUESDAY, DECEMBER 4th, to Leicester, BIRMING 
HAM YOTTINGHAM, Derby, Newark, Lincoln, Burt 
TER, LIVERPOOL, Blackburn, Bolton, SHE 
I DS, BRADFORD, York, Scarboro’, Newcastle, 
Furness, the Lake District, &c., returning December 26th, 28th 
Igor, or yo Ist, 1902. ¢ x 

On TUESDAY ((midnight), DECEMBER 24th, to LEICESTER, 
NOTTINGHAM, MANCHESTER, STOCKPORT, ARRI . 
TON, LIVERPOOL, SHEFFIELD, LEEDS, BRADFORD, &c., 
returning on December 26th, 28th, 1901, or January 1st, 1902. 


TO IRELAND. 
(From ST. PANCRAS and CITY STATIONS.) 

There will also be cheap excursions to DUBLIN, Ballina, Galway, 
Sligo, Cork, Killarney, Limerick, via Liverpool or via Morec: 
on December 23rd; to BELFAST, Londonderry, Portrush, 
via Barrow or via Liverpool, on December 23rd; and to Lond 
derry, via Liverpool or via Morecambe, on December eist. See 
bills for times of return. 

TO SOUTHEND-ON-SEA, 

Cheap day excursion tickets on Sundays and Christmas Day: 
and week-end excursion tickets on Fridays and Saturdays will be 
issued to Southend-on-Sea, as announced by Special Bills. 

WEEK-ENDS IN THE COUNTRY. 

EVERY SATURDAY until further notice.—CHEAP E 
SION TICKETS to BEDFORD, OLNEY, WELLINGBO 
and KETTERING, available for Half, Two, or 
be issued from ST. PANCRAS, Moorgate Street, gate 
Street, Farringdon Street, King’s Cross (Met.) and Kentish Town, 


as per Bills, 
Ct EAP WEEK-END TICKETS, 

Cheap week-end tickets will be issued on Fridays, December 2oth 
and 27th, and Saturdays, December 21st and 28th, from LONDON 
(ST. PANCRAS) and other MIDLAND STATIONS to the PRIN- 
CIPAL HOLIDAY and HEALTH RESORTS available for 
returning on the following Sunday (where train service permits), 
Monday or Tuesday after date of issue. WINTER TOURIST 
TICKETS are also issued to numerous places in England and 


Wales, 

TICKETS, PROGRAMMES, AND BILLS 
may be had at the MIDLAND STATIO and CITY BOOKING 
OFFIC nd from Thos. Cook and Son, Ludgate Circus, and 


branch offic 
CURSIONS FROM THE PROVINCES. 
EXCURSION TRAINS will be run from Leicester, NOTTING- 
HAM, BIRMINGHAM, Derby, MANCHESTER, LIVERPOOL, 
Sheffield, LEEDS, BRADFORD, and_ other principal towns to 
EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, and ALL PAKTS OF SCOTLAND 
for the Christmas and New Year Holidays. NUMEROUS OTI 
CHEAP EXCURSIONS have been arranged from the chief 
Midland Stations, particulars of which be had on application. 
JOHN MATHIESON, Generat Manager. 


= 
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THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE FOOTBALL MATCH AT QUEEN’S CLUB 


Oxford Won by Eight Points to Nothing. 


THE CAMBRIDGE TEAM COMING OUT TO PLAY THE STRUGGLE FOR THE BALL FROM A THROW IN 


THE OXFORD MEN RUSHING THE BALL THROUGH A “SCRUM” THE STOPPAGE OF PLAY OWING TO AN INJURY TO CARTWRIGHT 


Copyright to“ The Tatler” by F. G. Hodsoll 


THE FIRST PING-PONG TOURNAMENT HELD IN LONDON 
A most successful ‘‘P,-P.” tournament, in which several well-known lawn-tennis players took part, was held at the Royal Aquarium last week 


9 SOLO S 


Rie APA iS Bie. 
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The Beginning of the Christmas Entertainments. 


he season of Christmas entertainments 
: opened on Saturday afternoon at the 
Garrick Theatre with the revival of Shock- 
headed Peter. ts success is exceedingly 
heartening, because the piece is typical of much 
that might be done to make Christmas enter- 
tainments in the playhouse really enjoyable. 
Shock-headed Peter has probably cost a tenth 
of the ordinary pantomime and yet it is 
ten times more amusing and demonstrates 
what can be done when actors get a really 
humorous book such as Mr. Carr and Mr. 
Playfair have written to the charming music 
of Mr. Reubens. The piece is remarkab'e as 
showing that to be non-vulgar one need not 
be merely silly. 


dks present cast has been slightly changed 

since last year, but it is quite as 
capable. Mr. Lawrence Grossmith replaces 
his brother, George, as Shock-headed Peter, 
and Miss Nina Boucicault, who is far too 
seldom seen, brings the full force of her sense 
of comedy to bear on the petulant part of 
Harriet, created by Miss Kitty Loftus. Shock- 
headed Peter is preceded again by The Man 
who Stole the Castle, and Miss Beatrice 


Terry reappears as the little baronet who 


proposes to fight a duel with the newcomer. 


NV I see a production like Azden- 

seek, especially on a freezing evening, 
I cannot help marvelling at the remarkable 
courage of the good people who put it on the 
stage. The piece at the Globe is called a 
“musical play.” It is the product of five 
writers and composers and certainly of as 
many methods. It is sometimes a farce, 
sometimes an _ old-fashioned “leg” piece, 
sometimes a comic opera, occasionally a melo- 
drama, and it is not long of any one particular 
genre. Medoc, the old innkeeper, is simply 
our old friend Gaspard in Les Cloches. 


he best ability in the world could not 
animate such a piece. Mr. John Le 

Hay worked to the point of perspiration, but 
to no avail. I think the best male actor in 
the cast is Mr. J. C. Piddock, who can carry 


THE MAN WHO MADE THE HiPPODROME 


A marble bust of Mr. H. E. Moss of the London 
Hippodrome, executed by Mr. Birone Rhind, A.R.S.A., 
at the request of the shareholders of Moss's Empire, 
Ltd., was formally unveiled on Thursday by Mr. 
Alfred de Rothschild in the vestibule of the Hippo- 
drome, where it will remain permanently 


himself bravely, sing very well, and deliver 
his lines with some sort of idea of elocution. 
Miss Josephine Cazabon sings a coon song 
very prettily and Miss Birdie Sutherland 
marches through the three acts in gorgeous 
tights of flaming hues. 


Wy. should we go back to the terrible period 
of tights in this first year of the twentieth 
century ? A woman thus attired is never nice 
tolookon. Thé mounting is very good indeed, 
but one felt that it was really thrown away. 


PX little comic opera called Princess Una, 

by Mr. T. F. Dunhill, assistant music 
master at Eton, was produced on Wednesday 
and Thursday by the Royal Albert Institute, 
Windsor. The story is quite Gilbertian. Una, 
the daughter of the King of Albania, is a wilful 
young princess who falls in love with Florian, 
a young cook in her father’s kitchen who has 
been teaching her cookery. The King, wishing 
to break off the engagement, adopts the 
unusual plan of elevating the lover to the 
position of Lord High Chancellor and of 
degrading his daughter to the position of 
assistant cook in the kitchen under her lover’s 
father. Despite all the efforts of the King, 
Florian remains true to his princess and 
everything turns out happily. 


he ladies’ dinner of the O.P. Club at the 
Criterion on Sunday under the chair- 
manship of Miss Maxine Elliott was a great 
success, as indeed everything, of the kind 
organised by Mr. Carl Hentschel is bound to 
be. Mr. Cecil Raleigh impersonated Mr. Nat 
Goodwin, who was too ill to be present, with 
great humour. Mr. Géillette’s terse speech 
about the American drama showed what one 
had suspected—that he has brains and an out- 
look on life not very often associated with the 
playhouse. It was curious to note that Mr. 
Gillette sat beside Mr. E. F. Spence, who has 
helped to burlesque Sherlock Holmes with so 
much real humour at Terry’s. The enter- 
tainment which followed was capital. Mr. 
Faber’s imitations of Mr. Wyndham, Mr. Tree, 
Mr. Hayden Coffin, and other players are the 
best I have ever heard. 


Raimond, King of Albania - 
Gustave, a cook - = = 2 
Florian (his son) 


Mr. Egbert Willett 
Mr. E. G. Cramp 
Miss Ella AlJnutt 


THE COMIC OPERA, ‘ UNA” 


Written and played by amateurs at Windsor 


oo 


Una, daughter of Raimond Miss Dora Bois 
Amabel, a matd-in-waiting Miss Vera Bois 
Miss Margaret Stilliard 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme,—Steele. 


Lord Kitchener’s Brother.—General Walter Kitchener on his 
return from South Africa the other day was presented with a souvenir 
by the non-commissioned officers and men of the West Yorkshire 
Regiment stationed at Portsrnouth. Probably what the gallant 
general valued even more was the expression of sympathy on the 
death of his wife from the soldiers’ wives who were left under her 
charge when the general’s regiment proceeded to the front at the 
beginning of the war. 


Christmas at the Restaurants. — Formerly it was a fixed idea 
that on Christmas Day one must either dine at home with a family 
party or else go to the house of 
one of the seniors of the, family 
or—the best of bad—dine with 
some intimate friends to re- 
lieve the depressing dulness of 
their family party. Society, how- 
ever, now refuses to be martyrised 
in this way, and can see no reason 
why the “festive season” should 
be the season of dreary entertain- 
ments at which half the guests are 
longing “to have it out” with the 
other half. The result is that quite” 
a number of Christmas dinners are 
already arranged to take place at 
the restaurants, and there will be 
no pretence of “family” about 
them. The idea is distinctly 
cheery, but how shocked our 
ancestors would be. 


Hereditary Grand Almoner.— 
At this period of the year when 
the royal alms are given one hears 
of the Hereditary Grand Almoner. 
This post, which dates from the 
reign of James I., who created it 
in imitation of the great hereditary 
feudal offices, is hereditary in the 
family of the Marquis of Exeter, 
the descendant of the celebrated 
Lord Burleigh. At the present 
time the post implies no duties 
and no salary, while the actual 
work of the almoner’s office in 
Craig’s Court, Charing Cross, is 
done by the Lord High Almoner 
(Lord Alwyne Compton) and _ his 
subordinates ; but the Hereditary 
Grand Almoner will have a place 
at the coronation in right of his 
office and the Lord High Almoner’s 
office will be unrecognised. 


A Handy Pocket-book.—I have 
received from De La Rue and Co. 
a selection of pocket-books and 
diary which places the firm in 
the very front rank for “ideas” in this respect. One pocket-book 
containing a paper-knife as well as the usual accessories is peculiarly 
attractive and useful. Then there is a tablet for placing on one’s 
table for memoranda and engagements that is most serviceable. 
The various tiny calendars are excellent. 


The late Mrs. Cyril Martineau.—I deeply regret to read the 
following paragraph in the obituary of the Morning Post :— 


MARTINEAU.—On December 7, at 32, Upper Berkeley Street, after a few days’ 
illness, Katherine, the dearly-loved wife of Cyril Martineau, and only surviving 
daughter of the late Henry Savile-Clarke. 


It was only the other day that I published a portrait of Mrs. Martineau 
and said something concerning herself and her two sisters, once the 
centre of many merry parties in the house of Mr. and Mrs. Savile- 
Clarke ; all were possessed of singular beauty and talent. 


Gossip of 


General Walter Kitchener, who returned the other day from the Cape, is 
a brother of the Commander-in-Chief of the Forces in South 
Africa. The figure on the right is General Kitchener 
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The- Diamonds of Mrs. Pulitzer.—Afrofos of the lavish fashion 
in which Americans present their wives with diamonds, Mrs. Pulitzer, 
a well-known American beauty, is the proud possessor of all that 
is left of the priceless and historical diamond necklace that in the 
days of the last Louis before the French Revolution brought ruin upon 
all who touched it. The stones of it were the most perfect the world 
produced, gathered from the ends of the earth by Court Jeweller 
Boehmer a century ago. Destined first for the beautiful Madame 
Dubarry, desired by Ambassador Pombal for his Portuguese Infanta, 
offered in vain to the impecunious Marie Antoinette, bought for her 
by the lovesick but deceived De Rohan, stolen by the intriguing 
Jeanne de Saint-Remi, Countess de Lamotte, what reminiscences are 
conjured up by these lustrous brilliants ! 


To Worry One’s Friends with. 
—A correspondent with an evident 
taste for mysticism and acrobatics 
sends me the following :— 


Everyone has probably at some time or 
other tried the old trick of endeavouring 
to tap the chest with one hand and rub it 
at the same time with a circulatory motion 
with the other. A better example of the 
difficulty of doing two things simul- 
taneously is to write the letter ‘‘D" on a 
sheet of paper with one’s right hand, and 
at the same time swing the left leg with 
a circular motion in the opposite direction 
to that in which the pen or: pencil is 
moving. 

As far as I am personally con- 
cerned my days for these acrobatic 
pleasantries are over, but possibly 
some more juvenile reader may 


like to try the experiment. 


The Soap King.—Mr. R. W. 
Hudson, whose name was forged 
for such enormous sums in the 
Liverpool Bank case, is almost a 
millionaire ; at any rate he is one 
of the wealthiest men in the 
country. He owes the principal 
part of his income to the famous 
extract of soap with which his 
name is connected, but he has 
also a finger in many other valu- 
able pies. He is married to an 
Irishwoman and has two boys at 
Eton. Mr. Hudson purchased 
recently a large property near 
Marlow which includes Medmen- 
ham Abbey, famous, or rather 
infamous, as the resort of the Hell 
Fire Club in bygone days. 


Mainly for Excursionists. — 
On Saturday and Tuesday, De- 
cember 21 and 24, the pressure of 
traffic on the Midland Railway 
will be relieved by the running of 
duplicate trains from St. Pancras 
as circumstances may require. 
On Thursday, December 26, and 
Wednesday, January 1, certain booked trains will be withdrawn, of 
which due notice will be given by special bills at the stations. The 
Midland Railway Company, to prevent inconvenience and crowding, 
have arranged for the booking offices at St. Pancras and Moorgate 
Street stations to be open for the issue of tickets all day on Saturday, 
Monday, and Tuesday, December 21, 23, and 24. 

Cheap excursion trains will be run from London (St. Pancras) 
and principal provincial stations to Carlisle, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Greenock, Dundee, Aberdeen, &c., on Tuesdays, December 24 and 
31, for three or seven days, by which return tickets will be issued at 
about a third-class single fare for the double journey. The single-fare 
tickets will be available for returning on any day within sixteen days 
from and including the date of issue. Cheap excursion trains will also 
be run on December 24 to Leicester, Birmingham and Nottingham. 


. 


Cribb 
GENERAL WALTER KITCHENER AND HIS AIDE-DE-CAMP 
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“The Walking Parson.”—Mr. A. N. 
Cooper, the vicar of Filey in Yorkshire, is 
popularly known as “the walking parson.” 
His great hobby is walking, and every spare 
hour he has he devotes to his favourite : 
exercise. He undertakes journeys in one day which would serve 
an ordinary man for a week. He has tramped all the way from 


A PRIVATE BURIAL VAULT AT BERLIN 


a Germany cremation is becoming more common every day, and- many persons have a private 
vault in their houses where the ashes of the departed members of their family are kept in jars 


Filey to Rome and Budapest (excepting, of course, the short 
passage crossing the Channel), and his latest exploit was a stroll 
to Venice. When on these trips he jogs along jauntily at an 
average rate of thirty miles a day and can keep going for weeks 
together. Mr. Cooper never requires to go in for any special training 
for any of his long tramping tours for the simple reason that he is 
never out of training. A couple of years back after preaching at 
Scarborough one evening Mr. Cooper and his wife walked back to 
Filey, a distance of nine and a half miles, although the roads were 
ankle-deep in snow. 


A Colchester Custom.—A curious custom prevails at Colchester 
of ushering in the month of December by the town bellman patrolling 
the main thoroughfare, reciting the following doggerel verses :— 

Past twelve o'clock and a bright clear night, 

Cold December hath come in, 

The poor man’s back is clothed thin, 

The trees are bare, the birds are mute, 

A pot and a toast would very well suit. 
This year the bellman improvised a finish in the words, ‘God bless 
Tommy Atkins fighting in South Africa. A merry Christmas to you 
all. God save the King.” It would be interesting to learn if this 
custom is peculiar to Colchester. 


vocrs 


A KING’S ROCKING-HORSE 


This uncouth-looking an‘mal was once Charles I.’s rocking-horse. 
still carefully preserved at Cheshunt Great House, Herts 


It is 
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A Cool Conductor.—John Philip Sousa, 
whose departure has left all musical London 
mourning, was once the direct means of stop- 
ping what might have been a bad panic. He 
was conducting before 12,000 people in St. 
Louis when the ‘electric lights in the hall suddenly went out. The 
usual rush for the doors had just begun when Sousa gave a signal 
and his band started playing, “‘Oh dear, what 
can the matter be?” A tiny ripple of laughter 
that went round the audience showed that the 
spell was beginning to work, and when. the band 
passed on to “ Wait till the clouds roll by” the 
laughter broadened into a roar that gave way 
in its turn to much self-satisfied cheering when 
the lights were turned on again. 


Motors and Hunting.—Horses and motor 
cars are fighting in the horses’ last ditch, the 
hunting field. Hunting men and women who 
attend the meets of the Warwickshire Hounds 
have lately been saying their hacks and coming 
in motor cars. This is obviously an insult to the 
horse, and the master, the Hon. Greville Verney, 
with ‘Lord North has issued an official request 
that ladies and gentlemen will dissociate motor 
cars from fox hunting. One may appreciate the 
sentiment, but one cannot forget that many 
people travel down to the Warwickshire meets 
by train, and a train is at least as unsportsmanlike 
as a motor car. 


\ 


Christmas in Thibet.—Thibet, the home of 
the least-known and strangest people on the face 
of the earth, is also the home of the strangest of 
Christmas customs. The feast of Queen Winter 
in Thibet corresponds in point of date with our 
own Yuletide festival. The figure of this Queen 
is painted blue and mounted on a camel sur- 
rounded by a string of human skulls. The dance celebrated at this 


feast is called Tsam, 
and the masked figures 
which take part in it 
would be comic if they 
were not quite so 
horrible. One of these 
figures represents a 
bull, another a goat, 
and another a deer; 
but the deer for some 
curious reason has a 
horse’s head, which is 
an ancient -symbol 
among the Thibetans 
of the messenger of 
death. 


A Book by a Duke. 
—Privately - printed 
histories of families 
become excessively rare 
and expensive, but 
none of them is likely 
to touch the price that 
will yet be asked for 
this work :— 
CHRONICLES OF THE ATHOLL 

AND TULLIBARDINE 


Famities Collected and arranged by John, 7th Duke of Atholl, K.T. 
volumes. Edinburgh; Privately printed at the Ballantyne Press, 1896. 


There is no copy of the work, which runs into 2,000 pages, in the 
British Museum—though his grace, who used to be a constant 
attender in the reading-room, got a good deal of his information 
there—nor in any public library that I know of, and I have never 
seen a review of the book, which must have cost a mint of money to 
produce. I believe the Duke distributed it among his tenants. The 
house of Murray has come out splendidly in the war. The Duke’s 
heir, the Marquis of Tullibardine, who commands the Scottish 
Horse, has been at the front almost from the first, and now his 
second son has gone out to join the same gallant regiment, in which 
two other m mbers of the house of Murray—the Hon, A. D. Murray 
and the Hon. E. O. Murray—tecently fell. The Marchioness of 
Tullibardine, who is now at the front, lost a brother at Magersfontein. 
Her sister, Miss Ramsay, is the famous senior wrangler who married 
Dr. Montagu Butler, the Master of Trinity. 


Fisher & Sons, Filey 


‘THE WALKING PARSON” 


Mr. A. N. Cooper, the vicar of Filey, who has 
walked all the way from Yorkshire to Rome, 
with the exception of the Channel passage 


In four 
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The Miser and his Gold -in “ Hidenseek ” at the Globe Theatre. 


DRAWN BY C. A. BUCHEL 


This illustrates the scene where Medoc, the miserly innkeeper (Mr. E. T. Abeles), is confronted: by the detective (Mr. John Le Hay), who is on the look-out for 
. King Ping-Pong’s stolen ring: of office 
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Up-to-Date Christmas Cards.—Mr. Smith 
of the King’s Road Library, Brighton, sends 
me a most delightful collection of post cards. 
They are, I believe, the first English pic- 
torial post cards with Christmas greetings, 
and certainly they are very pretty and dainty. I cannot imagine 
an easier method of greeting one’s friends with a pleasant 

reminder at Christ- 
mas-time, 


A Clever Ama- 
teur.—Some of 
the cleverest 
Christmas cards 
I have seen this 
year are those de- 
signed by Mr. Fol- 


And number one good chaneee 
me that New Year ane 2 


Mr. Folkard, who is 
engaged in the City 
all day with matters 
far removed from 
Christmas cards, 
devotes his even- 
ings to designing, 
painting, and 
colouring cards on 
subjects from Dic- 
kens’s novels with 
most _ satisfactory 
results to the public 
and, I hope, to his 
own pocket. 


A CHINESE CHRISTMAS CARD : 
The Journalist's 


Friend.—The 1902 
edition of Debreti 
has just come into my hands, It is got up as admirably as usual 
and has been, brought up to date ih the same accurate fashion 
that we are accustomed to asso- 
ciate with one of the most useful 
of books of reference. 


Greetings in pidgin English 


Ingenious Crackers.—Some of 
the most delightful cosaques and 
crackers I have ever seen have 
come to me. from the firm of 
Sparagnapane of Milton Street. 
I do not know which to admire 
most, the ingenuity of an immense 
variety of quaint toys, bracelets, 
and so on to be found in these 
crackers, some of them distinct 
improvements on previous years, 
or those crackers that lend them- 
selves to superb table decoration. 
From their effective catalogue I 
learn that Messrs. Sparagnapane 
have been supplying a very large 
number of their crackers to South 
Africa this year, one firm in Johannesburg alone having ordered 
a great quantity. 

Writing of crackers reminds me that the cracker has not yet 
“arrived” in America. A friend from the other side who was asked 
why this should be replied, “ Ice water.” He did not in effect think 
that people could pull crackers, place paper caps on their heads, and 
generally throw overboard all dignity in the way one sometimes sees 
at Christmas parties on that beverage. It is said, however, by some 
observa n t 
people in 
New York, 
Chicago, 
and Bos- 
ton, that 
there is a 
future for 
crackers 
Isak Ade) 
States and 
only a past 
for ice 
water, 


A NEW 


een Ui 
ME. ; 


WHAT ONE MAY FIND IN CHRISTMAS CRACKERS 


This pretty lady’s belt is one of the many pleasant surprises 
which Sparagnapane’s crackers contain 


kard of Lewisham. — 
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Where the Teeth were. — There 
many nouveaux riches in London now so 
that one runs no great risk of ide tification in 
telling the following story concerning one of 
these sons of the Goddess Fortune. 
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are 


One of 


them, who was setting up his stable, was sublimely ignorant of whit 
a horse should be, except that it was desirable it should possess four 


legs, a head, anda 
tail ; but he wished, 
as usual, to pass for 
a connoisseur, for 
the man who would 
own to knowing 
nothing of hoises, . 
wine, cigars, and 
women, has yet to 
be born. 

Our friend, there- 
fore, on being shown 
a horse by the 
dealer imitated all 
the actions he had 
seen executed by 
horsey individuals. 
He looked at the 
animal’s eye, he felt” 
its mane, he felt its 
legs, he passed his 
hand over its quar- 
ters till he came to 
the tail, when he 
paused, wonder.ng 
silently what was 
the next move. His 
reflections were dis- 
turbed by the re- 


A DICKENS 
Mr. Pickwick's Wedding Speech 


sin) CALL YOUMY FRIEND), 
MY DEAR FRIENDSJF 
THE IADIES WILL. 
_» ALLOW ME TO TAKE ., 
<< S0-GREATALIBERTY- 


AO PIKWICR 
"PICKWICK PAPERS a 


CHRISTMAS CARD 


spectful voice of the dealer at his elbow saying, ‘ You will find the: 


teeth at the other end, sir ! ” 


1 ee en = 


IDEA FOR A CHRISTMAS POST CARD 
The other side bears the address and halfpenny stamp 
e 


A Lucky Sportswoman.— 
Mrs. George Keppel has returned 
from New York, where she left her 
husband well on the road to con- 
valescence after his sharp attack of 
typho.d fever, the result of eating 
those far from blameless bivalves, 
oysters. Now that all danger to 
her husband is past Mrs. Keppel 
can look back with pleasant 
memor.es to the time she spent in 
America for the cup races, for it is. 
rumoured that following the “‘ tips ”” 
of certain astute Wall Street finan- 
ciers she was lucky enough to: 
make no less a sum than £30,000: 
during her visit to the “ other side.” 


Pity the Bride and Bride- 
groom.—lf our politicians were to 
turn their attention to fashionable 


weddings they would have ample scope for the use of the words 


“ barbarous,” “inhuman,” and 
similar adjectives. It is nothing 
less than “barbarous” to fill 
the newly-wedded couple up 
with rice so that they shed it 
for hours afterwards as if pro- 
claiming wherever they go, 
“Behold Benedick and Bea- 
trice, the married pair.” What 
can be more ‘inhuman ” than 
to tie a satin shoe on to the 
back of the carriage—as was 
done at a recent wedding—so 
that the couple on reaching the 
station alighted amid the grins 
of the porters and _ loafers, 
There is ample room for a 
crusade against this sort of 
thing, and even the most for- 
cible language would be more 
than justified. 


THE KING 


IN A CRACKER 
This medallion- portrait of King 


Edward VII. on a brooch is to be 
found in some of Sparagnapane’s. 
crackers 


> 
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The Russian Way.—At the Winter 
Palace, just as throughout the whole Russian 
social system, peculation reigns unrestrained, 
and the object of every official is to deduct as 
large an illegal commission as possible from 
ail public money passing through his hands. As an indirect 
result of this last Christmas Day was signalised by a most regrettable 
accident at an imperial dinner party. In consequence of the 
peculations of the officials very little money had been spent on 
repairs and renewals, and most of the chairs were in a bad state. 
When a certain rather heavy grand duchess sat down the leg of her 
chair broke, and the duchess got an undignified fall. Since then the 
royal chairs have been made more trustworthy. 


A New Motor Danger.—London owners and manufacturers of 
automobiles, now that the motoring craze seems firmly established 
here, had better be on the look-out for the new kind of theft which 
has been developed in Paris. It appears that the thieves are fully 
aware of the value of the platinum tubes used in the interior 
machinery of these vehicles, and considerable thefts have recently 
been made of these. 


Big Christmas Boxes.—In America, where they do everything 
on agrand scale, Christmas boxes are the biggest in creation. So 
one is only mildly surprised to learn that the three largest blue 
diamonds in the world have been bought by Americans as Christmas 
presents for their wives. These particular stones are the Hope 
diamond, the Brunswick diamond, and the Tanarnier diamond. 
The history of the first of these stones was described a few weeks 
ago in THE TATLER, but the story of the Brunswick diamond, which 
has been bought by Mr. Benjamin P. Cheney for his wife, is not so 
well known. It weighs more than ten carats and is generally supposed 
to be a portion of the Hope diamond, from which it was cut after the 
French Revolution. The Tanarnier diamond, which was first brought 


to Europe in 1642, has been so cut about that little remains of the 
That little, however, is worth £25,000. 


original stone. 


MR. A. C. 
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MACLAREN’S CRICKET TEAM 


DHE -TAPTLER: 


The First Christmas Card. —The origin 
of the Christmas card dates back to 1846: 
The first Christmas card ever published was 
issued in that year by a London publisher 
named Joseph Crandall, who was indebted 
for the idea to Sir Henry Cole, and employed the then famous 
J. C. Horsley, R.A., to make the design. It was lithographed 
by Jobbins of Warwick Court and coloured by hand. About 
a thousand copies were sold. Every succeeding Christmas cards 
of the same sort were put on the market until in 1862 experi- 
ments were made by Goodall with cards of the size of an ordinary 
carte de visite, inscribed simply with the words, ‘A Merry Christ- 
mas and A Happy New Year” in illuminated form. Next year 
robins and holly branches were added, and later embossed figures 
and landscapes, till Jittle by little the modern artistic variety of 
the Christmas card was evolved. 


A French Pro-Turk.—It is rather a curious fact that if the 
French fleet under Admiral Caillard had carried matters further 
afield and tried to force the Dardanelles they would have found 
opposed to them the Turkish flotilla, which was organised by a 
Frenchman. M. Théodore Chaye, who holds the post of adviser to 
the Turkish Admiralty, was formerly an officer in the French Navy, 
and was born at St. Brieux in Brittany. M. Chaye accepted 
service under the Sultan when he retired from the French Navy a 
good many years ago, and holds the position of general of brigade 
and head torpedo engineer ; so if the French cruisers had sunk any of 
the torpedo-boats that were guarding the Dardanelles and Bosphorus 
they would have been destroying the work of a compatriot. 


A Pastel Artist.—Miss Henriette Corkran has lately executed 
a portrait in pastels of the Hon. Mrs. Crompton, a daughter of a 
former Master of the Rolls, Lord Romilly, and granddaughter of the 
famous Sir Samuel Romilly. Miss Corkran is also engaged on a 
pastel likeness of a little daughter of the vicar of Aldenham, Canon 
the Hon. Kenneth Gibbs, son of Lord Aldenham. 


J. McGann, Adelaide 
IN AUSTRALIA 


Those in the group, reading from left to right, are: Standing—Tyldesley, Braund, H. G. Garnett, Major Wardill manager of the last Australian team 
in England, C. Robson, Barnes, Blythe, Gunn, Quaife; sitting—G. L. Jessop, Hayward, A. C. MacLaren, A. O. Jones, C. McGahey, Lilley 
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TOYS AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE 
The Motor and the Wheel for Children. 


“WANT TO SEE THE WHEELS GO ROUND”—Helen's Babies 


ON THE ROAD TO SOUTHSEA A MOTOR CAR BUILT FOR TWO A VERY SMART CAR 


DOLLY’S GO-CART EAST AND WEST ON THE RIPLEY ROAD 


TAKING HER GOODS TO MARKET PAYING AN AFTERNOON CALL 
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Lady Visitor: And was your husband good and kind to you during your long illness? 


Parishioner: Oh! yes, miss, ’e just was kind; ’e was more like a friend than a ’usband 


FHE TATLER = 


Our Most Valiant Regiment.—If the 
bravery of a regiment were measured only by 
the number of officers and men who had been 
decorated for valour there would be no 
difficulty in deciding which carried off the 
palm in this respect. The Gordon High- 
landers would come first because there are at 
this moment no fewer than three of the 
officers who have received the Victoria Cross, 
a circumstance which is unique in the army. 
No other single body can say the same of 
itself. These officers are Captain Gordon, 
the adjutant, Captain Meiklejohn, and Quarter- 
master Robertson. . Until recently Captain 
Towse, V.C., was serving with the regiment. 
If General Sir George White, V.C., the 
colonel, and two other Gordon Highlanders’ 
V.C. men—one of them Findlater of Dargai 
fame—are included, we get an exceptional 
display of heroes for one regiment. 


The Heroes of the Drift.—The nearest 
to approach this Highland regiment is the old 
24th Foot, now the South Wales Borderers, 
memorable for having been twice almost 
annihilated, once at Chillianwallah, on 
January 13, 1849, and again at Isandhlwana 
on January 12,1879. The 24th produced the 
immortal batch of V.C. men for Rorke’s 
Drift, and to-day the regiment holds its place 
in the roll of honour. Exceptional circum- 
stances, of course, are needed before this 
coveted distinction can be won, and so it 
happens that many corps have no holders of 
the cross. 

It is interesting to see how the com- 
missioned ranks stand in connection with the 
honour. Among cavalry officers—excluding 
honorary colonels and colonels—there are nine 
who have the, cross: Captain’ Smyth, 2nd 
Dragoon Guards ; Lieutenant Norwood, 5th 
‘Dragoon Guards; Lieutenant Dugdale, 5th 
Lancers ;- Captain Sir J. P. Milbanke, Bart., 
ioth Hussars; Major E. D. Brown, 14th 
Hussars; Captain Viscount Fincastle, 16th 
Lancers; Major Marling, 18th Hussars ; 
Quartermaster Marshall, 19th Hussars ; and 
Captain Kenna, 21st Lancers. 


As to the R.A. and R.E.—Again ex- 
cluding the nominal heads—Lord Roberts 
and Generals Sir C. Dickson, Sir W. 
Olpherts, Sir C. T. S. Gough, and Sir J. 
Hill-Johnes, all V.C. men—there are actively 
Serving with the Royal Artillery three officers 
who. hold the decoration—Major Phipps- 
Hornby of the famous Q Battery, Major 
Schofield, and Captain Reed. In the Royal 
Engineers there are three also, in addition to 
Lieut.-General Goodfellow, Major-General 
Leach, and Major-General Sir R. C. Hart. 
These are Major Aylmer and Captains T. C. 
Watson and Colvin. 


' The Guards’ Brigade and the Line.— 
The Brigade of Guards claims only one 
Victoria Cross officer, Captain FitzClarence 
of the Irish Guards. Among the line regi- 
ments there are several with one V.C. officer 
each, These are—Devonshire Regiment 
(with which General Sir Redvers Buller, 
V.C., is associated), Major Masterson ; West 
Yorkshire, Captain Mansel-Jones ; Bedford- 
fordshire, Lieut.-Colonel Lysons, the only 
commanding officer to possess the decora- 
tion; King’s Own Scottish Borderers, 2rd 
Lieutenant Mackay; South Lancashire, 
2nd Lieutenant Wylly; Black Watch, 2nd 
Lieutenant Mackenzie ; Sherwood Foresters, 
Captain Pennell; rst Cadet Battalion the 
King’s Royal R‘fle Corps, Surgeon-Lieut.- 
Colonel Reynolds, the only Victoria Cross 
officer serving with a volunteer corps (Lord 
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Roberts and General Buller are also con- 
nected with the “green jackets”); Cameron 
Highlanders, Lieutenant Hon. A. G, A. Hore- 
Ruthven ; Rifle Brigade, Captain Congreve. 


Brave Surgeons and Colonials.—The 
Royal Army Medical Corps and the Army 
Medical Service make a spiendid show in the 
V.C. ranks, their representatives being Lieut.- 
Colonels Lloyd and Babtie, Majar Le Quesne, 
Captains Nickerson and Inkson, and Lieu- 
tenant Douglas. The colonial forces in 
South Africa, too, appear well, with Lieut.- 
Colonel Scott of Scott’s Railway Guards and 
Scott’s Railway Sharpshooters; Colonel 
Hartley, Cape Medical Staff Corps ; Lieu- 


tenant Bisdee, 2nd Imperial. Bushmen ; 
Lieutenant Bell, 4th Regiment Imperial 
Bushmen Corps; Major C. H. Mullins, 


Imperial Light Horse; and _ Lieutenant 
English, Scottish Horse. The Indian Staff 
Corps and Indian Medical Service, too, 


present a fine list—General Channer, Lieut.- 
Colonels Vousden, Creagh, and Ridgeway ; 


A CRIMEAN VETERAN 


Mr. Robert Howlett, who after a delay of nearly 
fifty years has just received a medal for his 
services in the Crimea 


Majors Hutchins, Adams, Grant, Mellis, J. M. 
Smith; Captains Boisragon ard Maxwell; 
Lieutenant Costello; and Surgeon-Majors 
Whitchurch and Crimmin. 


A Long-deferred Medal.—Mr. Robert 
Howlett, wh: se portrait is given here, is a 
fine old veteran who has lately received a 
medal with clasp for his services in the 
Crimea. Born in Westminster he fell out 
with his parents and enlisted in November, 
1854. Landing in the Crimea in January, 
1855, he remained at Balaclava for a week 
and then marched to the front under Lord 
Raglan. He took part in the unsuccessful 
assault of June 18 on the Redan and later 
marched into Sebastopol. He became in- 
capacitated in a strange fashion. While on 
sentry one night he heard a noise in one of 
the houses and went in to see what was 
wrong. While inside a big gun shot came, 
knocked in the roof, and crushed him so 
badly that his spine was seriously injured. 
He was carried to the rear and placed on an 
old blanket, and only the exertions of a 
friendly doctor saved his life. The soldier’s 
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active service was ended. He was invalided 
home and landed at Portsmouth on Good 
Friday, 1856. In June of that year he was 
discharged with 6d. a day, a pension which 
he enjoyed for forty years. ‘Then, through the 
exertions of Colonel R. Williams, V.D., an 
add tional 3d. was received, making od. daily, 
and on that slender income the veteran, who 
is practically blind owing to his wound, makes 
shift to exist. 


Living on Ninepence Daily.—It was not 
until quite recently that further efforts were 
made to get the medal for the Crimea with a 
clasp for Sebastopol. Again Colonel Williams 
exerted himself, and the result is that after 
being discharged from the army for more 
forty-four years Mr. Howlett has 
received from the War Office the medal and 
clasp which he is shown as wearing, and of 
which he is justly proud. He has two sons 
in the army, but is dependent altogether on 
his pension. ‘ When'I have paid my house- 
rent and firing and washing, which I can’t 
see to do myself,” he writes, ‘‘ there is nothing 
left,” frugal though he is, and he would be 
very grateful forany help. His old regiment is 
the 1st Foot, now the Royal Scots (Lothian 
Regiment), and he lives at Bridport. 


A Striking Double Honour,—One striking 
feature of the list of V.C. recipiefits is that 
several are also Companions of the Distin- 
guished Service Order, that is to say, they 
hold the two decorations which are the most 
highly prized of all by fighting men. These 
officers are Colonel Cubitt and Lieutenant 
Maxwell, Indian Staff Corps; Lieutenant 
Douglas, R.A.M.C. ; Lieut -Colonel Turner, 
Canadian Militia ; and Colonel Scott. The 
pair together are more to be coveted than 
that rare clasp to the Victoria Cross which 
signifies that the first act of valour has’ been 
followed by one not less glorious. 


Valour in the Navy.—The Royal Navy 
offers a marked contrast to the Army in this 
respect of decorations for valour. You can 
count on one hand the number of officers who 
have received the cross and are still upon the 
active list. These are Admiral of the Fleet 
Sir Nowell Salmon, Rear-Admiral Arthur K. 
Wilson, Staff-Surgeon Maillard,  Lieut.- 
Colonel Dowell, R.M.A., and Major Halliday, 
R.M.L.I. Even including other living officers 
of the Royal Navy and Royal Marines upon 
whom the decoration has been bestowed the 
total number does not exceed a round dozen. 
It must be remembered, however, that there 
are far fewer naval officers than military ; also 
that the navy for a long time has not had an 
opportunity as a whole of displaying the 
peculiar quality for which the V.C. is awarded, 


The Australian Commandant. — Major- 
General Sir E. T. H. Hutton, who has been 
appointed commandant of the military forces 
of the Commonwealth of Australia, will have 
under his control a vast district, mostly coast- 
line, and a large body of men. His work will 
be by no means easy, but he has had the 
advantage of military experience in New 
South Wales and returns to a country where 
he has many friends. The Australian forces 
need understanding ; they have their own ideas 
of discipline, but they have proved their worth 
in South Africa, and in the men who have 
seen actual service the new commandant will 
have the nucleus of a first-rate little army. 
He formerly resided in Sydney. The new 
cap'tal of the Commonwealth has not yct 
been decided upon; some would-be specu- 
Jators in land w’sh it had. 
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Mr. Talbot Hughes’s Pictures at the Fine Art Society’s Gallery. 


“THE DREAMER" 


* THE BATHERS” 
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A Beresford Yarn.—Lady Clodagh Anson, 
whose port-ait appears on page 526, is a sister 
of the Marquis of Waterford and a niece of 
Lord Charles Be ‘esford, whose breezy humour 
is characteristic of a Heresford and an Irish- 
man. When Lord Charles was standing for York some years 
ago one of his most active supporters was his brother, the late 
Lord William Beresford. One evening after Lord Charles had 
been delivering a speech to his constituents, while the hall was 
slowly emptying, a most sedate-looking old parson who had been 
sitting on the platform approached the future M.P. and remarked 
in most solemn tones to him, “I ought to know you, Lord Charles, 
for your dear uncle, the late Primate of Ircland, confirmed me.” One 
can imagine the worthy parson’s surprise when Lord Charles’s reply 
was to shout across the hall to his brother who was standing near 
the door, “I say, Bill, here’s an old parson who says that he was 
confirmed by old Uncle John; come up and have a talk to him,” 


A Distinguished Jewess.—An unique honour has just been 
conferred by the King upon Mrs. Emmanuel, wife of Mr, A. L. 
Emmanuel of the Indian Civil Service. It lies in the award of the 
Kaiser-i-Hind medal for ‘“ public service in India,” and a peculiar 
distinction is connected with the event inasmuch as Mrs. Emmanuel 
is the first private lady to receive the honour. The Viceroy’s recom- 
mendat’on was for the splendid 
work Mrs. Emmanuel dd _ in the 
time of the famine. Her efforts 
in this direction have not only 
been acknowledged in the highest 
quarters, for recently a Hindoo 
author paid this young lady th: 
compliment of. dedicating to her 
a book he had compiled in the 
Gujerati language on Didian 
Heroines. 


spread, 


Herb-strewer to the King.— 
Of all the claims raised with 
regard to cofonation ‘ service” 
the prettiest undoubtedly was 
that advanced ‘by Rear- Admiral 
Fellowes that his niece, Miss 
Beatrice Fellowes, might perform 
the office of “ herb-strewer.” It 
is recorded that at the celebrated 
coronation of George IV. a Miss 
Fellowes exercised the office, 
and accompanied by six maids 
bearing baskets of flowers and 
sweet herbs walked before the 
King in the procession in the 
Abbey strewing the way. before 
him. It is to be hoped that 
this ‘‘service ” will be allowed as 
it will be a picturesque addition 
to the procession. 


German Ambassador,— When 
Count Paul Metternich was over 
here as first secretary to the German Embassy in 1890-5 he was 
elected a member of the Bachelors’ Club in Piccadilly. He was in 
the same year, 1890, made a member of the St. James’s Club as one 
of the foreign corps diplomatique in London in accordance with 
Rule V. of the club, which permits this to be done by notification 
of the members of committee of the corps diplomatique. Of 
course this latter membership ended when Count Matternich retired 
to Cairo, but it was renewed on his return to this country. He also 
retired from the Bachelors’, but would no doubt be re-elected if he 
wished it. ; 


Some Club News. — Many clubs elected new members rather 
freely in order to fill up the gaps caused by so many members 
becoming ‘‘supernumerary” on the guinea subscription when going 
out to the war. Now it is quite certain that next year there will be 
a considerable return of ‘‘ supernumeraries ” who will become “ ordi- 
naries” onc2 more. The result will be to fill up the vacancies of 
the year and perhaps a little more, and in consequence there will be 
few, if any, elections next year at the clubs most affected by this. 
It is expected that this will be the case at Hurlingham and Ranelagh, 
especially the former. Last year Hurlingham found itself face to 
face with the fact that some half its members had gone to the war. 
Now a polo club cannot live on guinea subscriptions, so there 
were many elections. In consequence the candidates’ book will be 


GOSSIP OF THE HOUR. 


With Apologies to ’98. 
Ronald, dear, what's thisI hear? *Tis news “ The Tatler’s” 


The top hatis by you forbid to grace the manly head. 
No more to cover curly locks or hide a bald ould pate 
Or raise its shiny turret high at funeral or fete. 


I met, promiscuous, grand ould Wales—it’s him to-day is King— 
And he tuk me by the hand and ses, “‘ What is this dreadful thing ? 
It’s quite unconstitutional to bring the topper down 

For it has come to be a part of my Imperial Crown,” 


With that I ses, Your Majesty, the case is mighty bad, 

For it’s a-wearin’ of the hat, they say, makes people mad. 

And so yotr loyal lieges, Sire, all live in mortal dread 

That—no offence—they’ll see some day the Crown go off its head, 


“But if another they must have let it not be the Tam, 

Or every good Blue-Ribbonite will surely take a dram, 

And as for bowlers, they are low, and wideawakes are fast, 
And the day for khaki helmets, O thank God, is nearly past. 


“ Young Harry took his beaver off, he will not come again, 
And Jack Tar’s cap was only meant to brave the stormy main, 
So let us take the chance we’ve got and make the Union clean 
By casting off the ould top hat and wearin’ the corbeen.” 


|S 


The above verses, which appeared lately in the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle,” 
were inspired by Lord Ronald Sutherland-Gower’s plea 
in ‘‘The Tatler” for the abolition of the top hat 
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congested for some time. There was even a 
doubt last summer whether to hold the last 
election or not, and those who got in at it 
may think themselves remarkably lucky. 
Another club which has a long list of 
“ supernumeraries ” at the war is the Bachelors’ in Piccadilly, and 
as the club is quite a small one the elections of next year are likely 
to be very meagre. 

The Push-bolt Shake.—Every now and then some extraordinary 
fad turns up in society, becomes the rage, and then vanishes, leaving 
behind a sense of wonder that “one could have been so silly.” 
Do we not all remember how a few years ago people used to pull one 
another’s hands down from on high when shaking hands as if pulling 
a bell-rope ? Lately there has appeared here and there a new thing 
in the way of shaking hands. Take your friend’s hand with your 
fingers and move it slowly to the left and then to the rght, exactly 
as if you were pushing a horizontal bolt. The effect on the pushee 
is very funny at first. Is this to be the fad of the future? If so, it 
ought to be styled the “ push-bolt shake.” : 

Jews and Chess.—Afrofos of a paragraph I published last 
week to the effect that there seems to be an affinity between certain 
religious beliefs and certain trades, a correspondent points out that 
for some reason or another nearly every great chess player is a Jew. 
This is all the more remarkable 
as of all professions in the world 
there is none that pays worse 
than that of the chess player. 
No professional player has ever 
yet made a fortune, and few 
of them earn ‘more than the 
merest competence ; yet the fact 
remains that in any great chess 
tournament eighty per cent. of the 
competitors will be found to be 
Jews. Lasker, the champion of 
the world, is a Jew, so is Dr. 
Tarrasch. Th2 late William 
Steinitz was of Jcwish extraction, 
and Janowski, Schlechter, Guns- 
berg, and Tschigorin are all 
members of the Jewish faith. 
Even among amateur players the 
proportion of Jews is almost as 
large. One of the Rothschilds is 
a player of the very first rank 
and has found positions in his. 
business house at Vienna for 
many a needy chess player. 

What They Wanted to 
Know.—The Secretary for War 
at the dinner given recently to 
Sir John Pender, an account of 
whose home life appears on 
page 531, told a story which 
showed how deeply the gambling 
instinct is ingrained in every 
2 Briton. When the two great 
cable companies with which Sir John is associated offered reduced 
rates for telegraphic communications between wounded officers in 
South Africa and their friends at home, many officers took advan- 
tage of the generous offer. But in the first twenty cables from 
officers nothing whatever was said of their condition, and the senders 
contented themselves with asking the odds on the Derby. 

Christmas at the Club.—Clubs are distinctly not places for 
Christmas. Formerly when everyone went out of town the servants 
were given a holiday, and Punch drew a graphic sketch of the 
wretched position of the ‘‘only man at the club,” who was glowered 
at by the servants who were kept in to attend to him. Now the 
practice at many clubs is to give the servants a Christmas treat, 
which renders the club quite as uncomfortable as if they had all 
gone-out for the day. The wise clubman who has no Christmas. 
dinner to go to—and there must be a few of these unfortunate beings 
—betakes him far from his club, and dines anywhere rather than at 
it. If he is very wise he stays away on Boxing Day as well. 


TGs: 


Christmas in a Fog.—Ten years ago (1891) Christmas Day was 
preceded by a frost and fog which lasted from Monday until nearly 
the close of Friday, which was Christmas Day. The fog had been 
“black” on the four days, and on the Friday a “silver thaw” set 
in, that is a light rain fell which froze as it touched the ground, In 
consequence the wheel traffic was almost enti-ely suspended, 
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Week by Week. 


THE COUNTESS OF CHESTERFIELD 


Is the second daughter of Mr. Charles Wilson of Hull and a cousin of Miss Muriel Wilson of Tranby Croft. One of Lady 
Chesterfield’s sisters is married to Sir Charles Hartopp and another to Mr. Guy Fairfax of Bilborough Hall 
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Chancelloy 
Lady Clodagh Anson is the younger sister of the Marquis of Waterford and niece of Lord Charles and Lord Marcus 


Beresford. She is the wife of Mr. Claud Anson, a brother of the Earl of Lichfield. Lady Clodagh’s moiher, 
who died in 1895, was a daughter of the late Duke of Beaufort 
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The Grandchildren 
of the 
Duke of Cambridge. 


Alice Hughes Alice Hughes Alice Hughes 
MISS DAPHNE FITZGEORGE MISS IRIS FITZGEORGE MASTER GEORGE FITZGEORGE 


Lallie Charles 


MRS. GEORGE FITZGEORGE 


The wife of Colonel George FitzGeorge, son of the Duke of Cambridge 
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The Duke of Cambridge’s Grandchildren, 
—H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge should be 
very proud of his beautiful grandchildren, the 
son and two daughters of Colonel and Mrs. 
George FitzGeorge. The boy, Master George 
FitzGeorge, is a splendid manly little chap 
with a good deal of that spirit of manly per- 
tinacity possessed by his royal grandfather, 
while the two little girls, Miss Daphne and 
Miss Iris FitzGeorge, who are at present at 
school in France, happily partake of much of 
the beauty of their handsome mother. 


‘‘Smart” Business Women.—Mrs. Fitz- 
George is an interesting as well as charming 
woman, and it no doubt will surprise a good 
many people to learn that she in the course of 
the present month has joined the ranks of 
those women of good society who have em- 
barked on business careers. Mrs. FitzGeorge 
has opened an establishment in Brook Street, 
Grosvenor Square, to which ‘smart 
society” will undoubtedly flock. It is 
not often that even an Englishwoman 
can reasonably be expected to be waited 
upon in the ordinary course of business 
by the daughter-in-law of a “ right-down 
royal duke.” 


The Princess’s Chamberlain. — Of 
course none of the appointments to the 
Princess of Wales’s household are poli- 
tical, but it may be mentioned that the 
Earl of Shaftesbury is a rising man in 
the political world. His speech when 
seconding the address last year showed 
considerable talent. Of it Lord Kim- 
berley, who Jed the Opposition in the 
Lords, said, ‘‘ I am sure the whole Hous? 
will congratulate him, for I am sure a 
more graceful and appropriate speech we 
have never heard.” He is developing 
a very strong interest in philanthropic 
and benevolent schemes after the ex- 
ample of his grandfather, the late philan- 
thropist, and it is probable that some of 
his views will sooner or later find expres- 
sion in legislation. He has a fine voice 
and has often sung in the east of 
London. 


At Chelsea House. — Royalty has 
often been entertained magnificently at 
Chelsea House, and in the future it will 
be received with even more lavish hos- 
pitality, for’ Earl Cadogan is building 
a large wing which will considerably 
increase the space of the reception-rooms. 
This addition is not likely to be in use, 
however, for another year. Chelsea House 
itself is a modern mansion built on the 
site of a very ancient one. The manor of 
Chelsea was given by Henry VIII. to Cathe- 
rine Parr as part of her marriage  settle- 
ment, and there she lived with her second 
husband, Admiral Sir Thomas Seymour. After 
being respectively possessed by Protector 
Somerset, his widow, and the Lords Cheyne, 
it was bought from a Lord Cheyne by Sir 
Hans Sloane in 1712. 

Lord Cadogan of Oakley, who had won 
his barony under the great Duke of Mari- 
borough, married the heiress of Sir Hans 
Sloane, and so the property came into the 
Cadogan family. This history is stamped in 
large over the estate in Cadogan Square, 
Oakley Street, Hans Place, Sloane Street, 
Cheyne Walk, and many other similar names, 
just as the present Lord Cadogan’s estate in 
Essex, purchased some ten years ago, is 
commemorated by Culford Gardens, a new 
block near Cadogan Square. 
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Earl Cadogan. — The owner of Chelsea 
House is really a very remarkable man. 
During his life he has completely changed 
the face of Chelsea, passed through. the 
House of Commons, occupied divers minis- 
terial posts in a period extending over twenty- 
six years, and finally almost achieved the 
impossible by making the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland personally popular. So lightly, how- 
ever, have all these cares and labours weighed 
on him that one’s first impression is of surprise 
at his apparent youthfulness. His lithe figure 
is full of life and energy. His hair is still 
thick and hardly shows a white line ; his eycs 
are dark and keen. At a moderate distance 
he does not look older than his son, Lord 


A Domestic Scene. 


Now blow the trumpet and beat the drum, 
For all the guests in the house must come ; 
Gather ye, gather ye, fast as ye can, 

Dandy, spinster, and elderly man, 

Come from the lawn, and come from the path, 
Baby is just being popped in the bath, 


Bibs and tuckers are all untied, 

The binder ripped from her rosy hide, 
And bare as a billiard ball is she, 
This little soft ball of humanity ; 
Kicking hard as the nurse with care 
Hoists her naked into the air, 


See her squat with that faithful arm 
Propping the volatile back from harm, 
Half ashamed that she isn’t dressed, 


Cuddling the sponge to her plump round chest. 
And now “ showing off,” behold her suck 
The flannel as dry as the back of a duck. 


O what a scene for jaded eyes! 

O what a scene for great and wise! 

See! a little pink foot is flashed, 

Down it goes, and the guests are splashed ; 
Now filirrick the hands and fountains rise 
Of soapy water that stings the eyes. 
Dandy, spinster, and elderly man, 

Once to your bath the household ran ; 
Siw you splashing and kicking there, 
Creamy with soap and wondrous fair. 

Ah, dear heart! that is years ago 

When washing could make one white as snow. 


HAROLD BEGBIE. 


Chelsea. A closer inspection does not add 
many years to his supposed age. 


Countess Cadogan.—Lady Cadogan, like 
her sister, Elizabeth Lady Wilton, has been a 
keen huntress all her life. She is an aunt of 
Lord Craven, and the instinct for sport runs in 
the Craven family. As a girl she used to 
hunt with the Craven Hounds over the Ash- 
down Hills. Later she hunted with the Essex 
packs from Culford. Of late years she has 
hunted in Ireland, and it is generally said that 
her keen sportsmanlike character, Jove of 
horses, and good horsemanship appealed so 
strongly to the Irish temperament that they 
forgot that she represented the “ brutal Saxon 
tyranny ” and took to adoring her personally. 
She is even more devoted to charitable works 
and is prominently concerned with numerous 
philanthropic movements. In many respects 
she is an ideal vicereine. 
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Peeps at Prominent People.—The Earl 
and Countess of Ancaster will spend Christ- 
mas at Normanton Park and in January will 
entertain a large house party for the Stamfod 
county ball, in which they take the greatest 
interest. The Earl. and Countess of Iddes- 
leigh and their daughters are now at Pynes, 
and will remain there for some time. They 
are much pleased with the reception accorded 
to Lord St. Cyres’s latest book. Pynes came 
into the Northcote family late in the seven- 
teenth century by the marriage of Sir Henry 
Northcote of Hayne, Newton St. Cyres, to 
Bridget, the daughter aud heiress of Hugh 
Stafford of Pynes. The Duke and Duchess 
of Bedford are leaving Belgrave Square for 
Woburn, where they will spend Christmas. 
They will come up to town for the opening of 
Parliament as the Duke is much interested in 
some of the proposed legislation. Lord and 
Lady Sairle have arrived at the Villa Edel- 
weiss at Cannes and will spend Christ- 
mas there. They return to London in 
January for the wedding of Miss Helyar. 

The Duke and Ducly ss of Devonshire 
have been up in town at intervals, but 
now they are settled for Christmas at 
Chatsworth, where a large house party 
will shortly assemble. The Duke and 
Duchess will not return’ to Devonshire 
House until just before the opening of 
Parliament. Lord Salisbury has been in 
better health of late and has not suffered 
so much from his old enemy. He attri- 
butes this partly to the regularity with 
which he has exercised on his cycle. 
The Duke and Duchess of Atholl, who 
have been staying with Mr. Graham 
Vivian for shooting during this week, 
will return at the end of it to Blair 
Castle, Blair Atholl, for Christmas. 
Lord Vivian’s two pretty sisters, who 
are maids of honour to the Queen, have 
taken a house in Cadogan Square for 
six months with the view to the due per- 
formance of their duties during the coro- 
nation season. They will certainly ke 
among the most attractive features at 
court. 


Told by ‘‘ The Tatler.”—The bazaar 
and concert held at Lord Windsor’s 
house in Mount Street resulted in a 
considerable benefit to the Belgrave 
Hospital for Children. The house is 
admirably adapted for such an affair as. 
the rooms are spacious and are arranged 
en suite round a large square hall. 
This season is the first for some years 
that Lord Normanton has held any 
shooting parties at Somerley Park, for the place 
has been let year after year for the shooting 
season to Baron d@’Erlanger. This year Lord 
and Lady Normanton are at Somer'ey and 
there has been a good deal of shooting, with 
excellent results. Lord and Lady Downshire 
have arrived at Easthampstead Park for a 
portion of the winter. There have been great 
changes and improvements at Easthampstead, 
including a complete installation of the electric 
light, which is worked by a private dynamo in 
the grounds. The Duke of Richmond and 
Lady Caroline Gordon-Lennox will receive a 
large family party at Goodwood for Christmas, 
including Prince and Princess Edward of Saxe- 
Weimar, Lord and Lady Settrington, Lord and 
Lady Walter Gordon-Lennox and Mr. and 
Lady Violet Brassey. Lord Sidmouth is 
spending Christmas at Torquay, where he has 
taken a house for the winter for the sake of 
the warm climate. 
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Christmas at Sandringham.—The King 
and Queen have for years spent the festal 
season at their country seat, so there is no 
novelty in the fact that Christmas will find 
them at Sandringham this year. For the 
actual anniversary there will be no house 
party of guests, though one will arrive in the 
week following. There will, however, be a 


\ _ MRS. HARRY McCALMONT 


Is the wife of Mr. Harry McCalmont, who has been M.P. for 
Newmarket since.1895. and is so well known on the turf. 
She is a daughter of General Sir Henry de Bathe 


full family gathering. The Duke and Duchess 
of Fife and their daughters will arrive from 
B-eighton, and the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, their children, and Prince and Princess 
Charles of Denmark will complete the party. 
This is the kind of gathering which the Queen 
especially loves, and which seems to her in 
accord with the character of the festival. 


Royal Presents.—The Royal Family are 
all great on presents and on the celebration of 
anniversaries by suitable gifts. They do not 
approve of the practice of buying things by 
the dozen and distributing them round. They 
think that each present should be chosen with 
a special view to the person for whom it is 
intended. This means that for some time 
before Christmas all the family are hard at work 
choosing costly presents with much mystery. 
The great object of the younger members is 
to keep secret from the King and Queen the 
nature of the presents intended for them, and 
the King is at least as mysterious with regard 
to the present which he intends for the 
Queen. It is perhaps needless to add that 
the children are not forgotten. ‘‘ King 
David” and his brothers and sisters have as 
many toys as they want, but more pour in 
every Christmas, and the little ladies Duff are 
loaded with dolls and other delights. Pre- 
sents, moreover, come from all parts and swell 
the general budget. Relations abroad send 
their contributions in good time. Personal 
friends among the nobility and aristocracy 
are allowed to make offerings on this occasion, 


Alice Hughes 
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and very beautiful most of them are. Grand 
Duke Michael and Countess Torby will send 
their present from Cannes, and some unique 
specimen of Russian ware will 
come from Tzarskoe Selo. 

Christmas Beef.—The present- 
giving, however, is not confined to 
the family. One of the great 
functions of Christmas is the dis- 
tribution of beef to the labourers 
and workmen and cottagers who 
are past work on the Sandringham 
estate. This takes place on 
Christmas Eve in the carriage- 
room of the royal stables, and the 
King and Queen and all of the 
family who are able will be present 
to see it done and exchange greet- 
ings and a few kind words with 
each of the recipients. The 
general rule is that the joints 
average some 6 lb. or 7 lb., but 
are arranged according to the 
number in each family. The re- 
cipients come up in the order of 
their parishes and last year they 
numbered over 300. 

Christmas Cheer.—According 
to the custom established in the 
last reign the royal cheer will be 
reinforced by sundry delicacies 
which used to be sent from the 


Osborne, and 
this year will 
be sent to 
Sandring- 
ham. These 
are an enor- 
mous mass of 
plum pud- 
ing made ac- 
cording to a tremendous 
recipe, a baron of beef 
taken from one of the 
fat oxen of the Windsor 
Home Farm, a - wild 
boar’s head—which is 
not. really wild but taken 
from an ordinary hog 
because the latter makes 
the most toothsome mor- 
sel—and a huge game 
pie. The three latter 
are cooked at Windsor 
and sent down cold so 
as to be placed on the 
royal sideboard for 
Christmas. 


Royal Gifts at 
Windsor. — The King 
intends to continue the 
Christmas donations to 
the poor of Windsor and 
Clewer which were insti- 
tuted by Queen Victoria. 
The recipients to the 
number of nearly 1,000 
are selected by the local 
clergy, and the distribu- 
tion takes place in the 
riding school of the 
Castle in the presence of 
the’ Mayor of Windsor, 
the Dean of Windsor, 
the chaplain of the 
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kitchens at Windsor Castle to 
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Household Brigade, the vicar of Clewer, and 
others of the local clergy. The meat is 
delivered to the recipients personally and the 
coals are sent to their homes. The gifts will 
be distributed on New Year’s Day. 


Lady to the Princess.—The appointment 
of the Countess of Bradford to be Lady of the 
Bedchamber to the Princess of Wales is a 
very natural one. The late earl was for years 
connected with the Court as Vice-Chamberlain, 
Lord Chamberlain, and Master of the Horse 
successively. He was also much interested 
in racing and was a prominent member of 
the Jockey Club. In all these capacities he 
was brought very much into contact with the 
then Prince of Wales, and a warm friendship 
grew up between them. Lord and Lady Brad- 
ford were among those who were permitted to 
entertain the then Prince and Princess of 
Wales at Weston Park, and when they cele- 
brated their golden wedding a very handsome 
present came from Marlborough House. On 
that occasion by a curious coincidence the 
present Lord and Lady Bradford (then Lord 
and Lady Newport) celebrated their silver 
wedding, and their eldest son, Lord Newport 
(then Mr. Orlando Bridgman), attained his 
majority. The present Lord Bradford has 
therefore been acquainted with the Royal 
Family from his youth up, and the Princess of 
Wales has always shown a strong liking for 
Lady Bradford. The post of Lady of the Bed- 
chamber is not an onerous one, for it entails no 
residence and no duty but that of attending in 
turn on the Princess on great occasions. Lady 
Bradford is a sister of Lord Scarbrough, Lady 
Zetland, and Lady Grosvenor, and possesses 
a good: share of the family good looks. 


Lafayetie 


LADY MOWBRAY AND STOURTON 


Whose husband is a claimant for the chief butlership, his rivals being 
the Duke of Norfolk and Mr. Odin Taylor . 
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,/& House Party at Lady Edward Spencer Churchill’s. 


Russell 
THE HOUSE PARTY SHOWN IN THIS PHOTOGRAPH ATTENDED MRS. WHITAKER’S BALL AT HER HOUSE NEAR WINDSOR, 
HELD IN HONOUR OF THE COMING OF AGE OF HER SON 
Reading from left to right the names are: 
Campbell. 


Back row--Lady Murray, Lieutenant Payne Gallwey, Miss Murray, Lord Edward Churchill, Baron von Laurentz 
Front row (seated beneath Miss Murray) Lady E. Spencer Churchill (on her left), Miss B. Spencer Churchill. 


Standing—Baroness Campbell 


Russell 


A GROUP OF THE WINDSOR STROLLERS WHO TOOK PART 


IN THE COMEDY ENTITLED 


“BROTHER OFFICERS,” 
RECENTLY .PERFORMED AT THE THEATRE ROYAL, WINDSOR 


From left to right the names are: Mr. W. Stephenson, Mr. C. Drummond, Miss Elsie Chester, the Hon. W. Goschen, Major Nugent, Mr. Cowley Lambert, 
Miss Adelina Baird, Mr. C. W. A. Trollope, Colonel Chater, Mrs. Clarence Blakiston, the Hon. S. Powys, Miss Winifred Fraser 
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Perhaps one of the most interesting collec- 

tions of photographs of country houses 
and house parties is owned by Sir James 
Pender of Thornby Hall, Northampton. His 
collection is most interesting as well as 
amusing, as amongst them are pictures of his 
travels all over the world, his yachts, to 
which he is above all things attached, meets 
of hounds, and other subjects far too numerous 
to be mentioned here. 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


’ 


in the race to Heligoland, but won for her 
master some beautiful S¢vres. candelabra and 
clock, which were handed to him personally 
by the German Emperor, who takes the 
greatest interest in all yachting matters. 


acti Woy! 


ae 


A HOUSE PARTY AT THORNBY HALL 


The names from left to right are: Miss Webster, Mrs. Wilton Allhusen, 


Lady Pender 


Sir R. Penrose FitzGerald, Miss Castleman, Lady Penrose FitzGerald, Mr. Willoughby 


Sir James Pender, who was created a baronet 
in 1897, is the eldest son of Sir John 
Pender, G.C.M.G., one of the most decorated 
men with both English and foreign orders from 
nearly every crowned head. Sir James, 
although devoted to yachting, hunting, and 
sport of all sorts, hunting regularly with the 
Pytchley and yachting during the racing 
season, is at the same time one of the busiest 
men to be met with. 
Hé* present yacht, the Brvyxhild, is one of 
the Valkyrie ring, and has won many 
valuable prizes. This year she came in first 
no less than twelve times out of fourteen 
starts ; her two failures were alone owing to 
her topmast and bowsprit being carried away. 
However, out of the twelve races she came in 
first—owing to the time allowance she had to 
give—she only succeeded in getting eight flags. 
Last year she sailed about forty times and 
won over £1,000 in cups. Sir James’s 
previous yacht the //orinzda, came in fourth 


EE TI 


SIR JAMES PENDER'S SEAT, 


n 1897 Sir James won the House of Com- 
mons Point-to-Point, his horse, ‘* Outfit,” 
coming in first, ridden by Mr. Pease, whilst he 
himself, riding “ Pennington,” came in second, 
after having broken his stirrup-leather early 
in the race. A most genial host in his 
delightful old house, Thornby, a thorough good 
sportsman all round, it would be hard to find 
a more popular or respected man anywhere in 
Northamptonshire. 


ay Pender is noted for her devotion tv 

animals and also to the Primrose 
League, where she has been the ruling coun- 
cillor of the Guilsborough Habitation for 
fourteen years, during which time it won the 
championship banner and also tied for it on 
another occasion. During Sir James’s elec- 
tioneering campaign, when he won the seat 
from the Hon. R. Spencer, Lady Pender 
worked night and day, attending three meet- 
ings at night and driving thirty miles a day 
‘or three weeks on end. 


It stands close to the site of the battle of Naseby 
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he hunts with the Pytchley, though not 
regularly now, and is most keen on 
yachting. She accompanied Sir James in his 
travels and was with him when he went out 
to arrange the subsidies for the submarine 
cable round South Africa. Dogs are her chief 
delight, and amongst her numerous collection 
she owns those very rare and consequently 
valuable dogs, Pekinese spaniels, which are 
of Lord John Hay’s breed. 


hornby Hall is a very interesting old house 
which dates back many centuries and 
which has been added to by Sir James. It 
stands close to where the battle of Naseby 
was fought, and where to this day old weapons 
such as sword-handles, &c., are continually 
being turned up by the plough. Cromwell 
slept at the hall the night previous to the 
battle, and close by there still stands an old 
barn where his and his men’s horses were 
stabled. There is much old oak in the house 
and a charming music-room, whilst not the 
least valuable among the many valuable 
possessions is the magnificent gold dessert 
service collected by the late Sir John Pender. 
A haunted room is also amongst the items of 
interest. The ghost, which was much in evi- 
dence till recently, namely, a monk that was 
kind enough to walk about with his head 
under his arm and to grip persons by the 
throat in bed, has been at length “laid” 
owing to alterations made in the room and 
also underneath it. Strangely enough a 
tragedy was revealed when new cellars were 
being made, for the workmen came upon a 
monk who had been bricked up behind 
a wall. 


SIR JAMES PENDER, BART. 
The Napoleon of the telegraph world 


THORNBY HALL, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
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THE BRAN PIE. By Adrian Ross. 


certain mild sensation has been produced in the literary, and 
still more in what has been called the illiterary, world by 

Mr. W. H. Mallock’s modified adhesion to the latest Shacon- 
Bakspere discovery made by an American lady of the name of 
Gallup. 
who make these discoveries. 
and much ingenuity, and their education is so planned as to teach 
them not too much of agreat many subjects. Add to this a taste for 
answering puzzles, which most men and women between the very wise 
and the very dull possess, and any personal problems involved in 


It is generally Americans, and especially American ladies, 
They are naturally of bright intelligence 


literature can be easily solved, even if they have to be invented first. 


he particular discovery to which Mr. Mallock has nearly 

assented—he never succeeds in getting quite anywhere—is 
more credible than the mere bald affirmation that Bacon wrote the 
plays of Shakspere and, as some have affirmed, those of all the 
other Elizabethan dramatists of merit to boot. Bacon had a fond- 
ness, not unusual in the high official world, for cyphers and puzzles. 
One particular cypher, extremely cumbrous, he viewed with especial 
admiration, and explained it at length. In this system, by occasion- 
ally varying the form of a letter in a written or printed passage, the 
real message could be transmitted by a sort of Morse code, as 
Mr. Mallock aptly puts it, the ordinary letters standing for the dots 
and the unusual ones for the dashes, and the meaning being 
The 
American lady has observed in certain celebrated works printed 


during Bacon’s time an apparent variation in the “fount” of type 


unknown unless the reader were in possession of the code. 


from which the words in italics are printed. 


nterpreting the instances of this change of type according to Bacon’s 
own published code, she claims to have formed words giving a 
number of highly novel and unsuspected statements about Bacon. He 
was, it seems, the son of Queen Elizabeth and the Earl of Leicester 
by a secret marriage, his brother was the brilliant Earl of Essex who 
was executed for h’s foolish rebellion—Bacon, by the way, appearing 
for the prosecution. He also wrote Shakspere’s plays and some other 
works, but this is a side issue. Afraid to claim the throne, for he 
was a timid man and James I.’s Scottish retainers were not men 
to stick at trifles, Bacon confided his secret to the keeping of a 
varying fount of italic type, used under his direction by a compositor 
of the period. The printer was either a confederate or was paid to 
insert the different letters without knowing the reason for so do‘ng. 


V J hy Bacon, wishing to bury the secret from his contemporaries, 

should have used his own published cypher code, which he 
was evidently fond of talking and writing about, does not appear. To 
an ordinary man it would seem that his chance of being found out 
was considerably greater during his own lifetime than long after- 
If 
the compositor were intelligent he could put two and two together 


wards—always supposing that there was anything to find out. 


sufficiently to infer that the mysterious alterations of type were 
meant to be used as a cypher; and if he were not intelligent, but 
merely talked, the fact would come to the ears of some enemy of 
Bacon’s. If, then, these apparently motiveless corrections of proof 
were tracel to Bacon, the natural course of any Sherlock Holmes 


of the time would be to go to Bacon’s own cypher. 


he whole system of interpretation, which has almost persuaded 
Mr. Mallock to be a Shaconian, is a more educated version 

of the method by which the great pyramid was proved by the 
late Professo: Piazzi Smyth to contain not only the epitome of all 
mathematical and physical knowledge but a chronology of the past 
The 
remarkable coincidence between one or two of his measurements 
and the length of some historical pe:iod of time. His 
measurements, it may be remembered, was one arbitrarily fixed by 
himself by inference from the dimensions: of the pyramid. Then, 
having found that a certain part of the grand gallery contained as 


and the future. investigator began by noticing some 


unit of 


many units as there were years ina chronological period, he 
measured the length of the next period and found some mark on the 
wall to fit it, When the measurement did not quite fit, his 
instruments slipped—unintentionally, of course. Eventually the 
pyramid proved that the present dispensation was to come to an 
end a few years after the professor’s book. 
stretched on, and the pyramid could not. 
Flinders Petrie with no theory to prove, and found that many of 
Piazzi Smyth’s dimensions were quite wrong. Which things are 
recorded for the good of those who would reduce Shakspere’s plays 
to a book of cryptograms. 


But the dispensation 
Finally came Professor 


f course, it is possible that Bacon would have embodied some 
statement in a cryptogram for the mystification of posterity. 

It was-a sort of futility in vogue in his day. And it is possible that 
he might have concealed his secret story by typographical variations 
ina work passing through the press. But remembering the weird 
and wonderful mistakes of compositors even now and the extremely 
imperfect machinery and type of the Elizabethan time, it is probable 
that a man wishing to construct a cypher would call in any helper 
rather than the printer of the period. Further, itis to be observed that 
Mr. Mallock has not been able to see all the variations which his 
instructors have noticed and interpreted. To his eyes some of the 
differences do not exist. And this is exactly what one would expect. 


f I might venture to suggest an explanation of the wondrous story 

I should say that the Elizabethan and Jacobean printer used the 
type he had in blissful indifference to the variation which the more 
exacting authors of to-day brand with “ w. f.” ; that these variations 
interpreted by Bacon’s cypher code must needs give letters, and that 
in a few cases these letters happened te make words with or without 
a tride of cooking. It is a well-known law of human nature that 
when any phenomenon is necessary to complete an elaborate and 


‘ingenious theory it turns up. Hardly any trained observer has 


sufficient power of mental detachment to judge a fact affecting his 
own pet theory exactly as he would a mere foundling of a fact with no 
known relations. _Whata man greatly wants to see he sees in perfect 


good faith. 


t is interesting to see that Canon Scott-Holland has made an 
assault on the conventional figure of John Bu:l which symbolises 
England in all English and some foreign comic papers. The stout 
commonplace farm r with the top boots is-not the kind of man that 
the canon loves. And, indeed, he (I refer to John Bull) is not a type 
of manly beauty nor of the best characteristics of the English race. 
Yet it is hard to see what we should put in the p'ace of John Bull. 
The French typify us by a rapacious and hypocritical missionary 
with long: teeth and very long weeping whiskers. The Germans 
mostly reduce the typical Briton to a skeleton in khaki. 
Scott-Holland would presumably replace the country squire by an 
artisan or a shopkeeper, if he preferred realism ; if ideal, the figure 


Canon 


would be some variant of Greek god, like Ouida’s early notion of a 
Guardsman. In any case there would be no need to make the typical 
Englishman stout. Fatness belongs rather to the stranger within our 
gates who adopts our abundant nourishment without the exercise 
that works off the overplus. A young or middle-aged enthusiast 
and humanitarian with long face, long hair, long arms, long shanks — 


that would, perhaps, be nearer the model desized by Canon Scott- 


- Holland. But this type is not the average Englishman. 
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t is curious that Mr. Max Beerbohm, who is frequently original 
and always tries to be, should have condescended to reproduce 

in caricature the typical: John Bull—or rather a foreign view of 
that personage. It was hardly necessary for him to depict John 
Bull in his second childhood flattering the German Emperor or 
clinging to the coat tails of Uncle Sam for protection. That kind 
of cheap pictorial wit is best left to American and German papers, 


which do it better than Mr. Beerbohm and rather badly. 
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MUSIC, AND OTHER. ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


Mdlle. Margotine as the Queen of Venus in The Silver Slipper at the Lyric Theatre 
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Mr. Forbes Robertson in ‘The Sacrament of Judas 


Fellowes Willson 


Mr. Forbes Robertson, who is appearing this week at the Borough Theatre, Stratford, E., has been playing on tour the priest in the grim Breton tragedy which 
he originally produced with Mrs. Patrick Campbell as a one-act play 
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Miss Lilian Braithwaite of Mr. George Alexander’s Company. 


Miss Lilian Braithwaite, who was introduced to T.ondon by Mr, F. R. Benson and subsequently appeared with Mrs, Langtry, is playing the part of Cicely Cardew 
in that delighttul comedy, Te Importance of Being Earnest, which Mr. George Alexander is playing this week at the Kennington Theatre 
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Mrs. Patrick Campbell in ‘“‘Beyond Human Power.” 


MRS. CAMPBELL STRICKEN IN BED MRS. CAMPBELL WALKS 
The extraordinary magnetism of Mrs. Campbell was shown in the fact that though, This shows the scene;in which Mrs. Sang rises from her bed and walks into 
as Pastor Sang’s invalid wife, she had to lie in bed during the whole first act the room before the astonished ministers, who had come to see a 
of Bjérnson’s play, yet she absolutely enchained the audience miracle performed. The girl is Mrs. Sang’s daughter 


Ellis 


MRS. SANG DIES IN HER HUSBAND'S ARMS 


This is the end of the play, Mrs. Sang dying in the arms of her husband, who almost immediately expires beside her 


Bjornson wrote “ Over Aivne,” which literally means “ beyond one’s strength,” during a stay in Paris, and it was published in 1883, but 
produced on the stage for the first time only two years ago. It has since been performed with great success in Germany, 


Sweden, and Denmark, and has been produced in Paris, Mrs, Campbell used the translation by Miss Jessie Muir 
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MISS JEAN MACPHERSON 


Who has written a play which Mr, Forbes Robertson 
has accepted 


- Plays and - 


he Christmas entertainments begin to-night 
with’ Blue-bell in Fairyland at the 
Vaudeville. On Saturday afternoon we had 
Shock-headed Peter at the Garrick, /7zs retain- 
ing its place in the evening bill, and to-morrow 
we have 7he Princess and the Swineherd at 
the Royalty, which Mr. R. C. Herz has taken. 


he Twin Sister, the new play about to 
be produced at the Duke of York’s 
Theatre, was one of the great 
successes of the winter season 
in the principal towns in 
Germany last year under the 
name of Die Zwillings- 
schwester. The period of 
the play is the sixteenth 
century. Orlando della Torre 
is a wealthy landowner who 
lives with his wife and little 
son in a villa near Padua. 
The wife, Giuditta, is of a 
quiet and_= studious dis- 
position, and her absence of 
gaiety has made her husband 
discontented, the result being 
that the wénage is far from 
being as ideal as it looks. 
Matters come to a crisis when 
Giuditta discovers her 
husband making love to a 
peasant woman and promising 
her his ring if she wiil meet 
him thar evening alone. She 
determines to pay a visit to 
her twin sister in Venice, and 
coldly taking leave of her 
husband prepares to start. 
As she is about to go she 
receives a note from the sister 
herself saying that she will 
be in Padua in a day, and 
that she is looking forward 
to this surprise visit. The 
idea suddenly strikes Giuditta 
of changing her costume, 
donning a riding habit, and 
impersonating her sister 
before her husband. Her 
intention in so doing is to 
draw a confession of her 
husband’s _ faithlessness 
from him by making him 
fall in love with and propos : 
to her. 


MR. OSCAR ASCHE AS 


MISS ERMINIE EARLE 
Who appears in Hidenseck at the Globe 


H« plan succeeds admirably. Her gay 

vivacity charms the somewhat frivolous 
Orlando, who, although astounded at what he 
considers an extraordinary resemblance, fails 


London Stereoscopic Co. 


AT THE GARRICK 


*“MALDONADO” IN “IRIS” 
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“ London Stereoscopic Co. 
MISS SYBIL CARLISLE 
Who has taken Miss Emery's place in The Second in 
Command 


to recognise in this sportive young lady his 


sedate wife. His faithlessness is shown, not 
only by his proposing to elope with a lady 
whom he thinks is his wife’s sister, but also 
by the peasant woman who comes to keep 
her appointment with him while he is enter- 
taining Giuditta. The latter manages to 
postpone the “elopement” until the arrival 
of the real sister, when matters are explained 
and the husband is brought 
repentant to his knees. 


M. r. Forbes Robertson 

seems to have a special 
liking for women dramatists. 
Hehas produced a play by Mrs. 
Ryley, who is a great friend 
of his wife, and he has just 
accepted a play by Miss Jean 
Macpherson, a daughter of 
a well-known — antiquarian 
writer, Mr, Alexander Mac- 
pherson of Kingussie. Miss 
Macpherson has written a 
story called Didums. 


Mé*s Erminie Earle, the 
4 clever American sou- 
brette now appearing at the 
Globe Theatre as Fleurette 
in Hidenseek, was born at 
Louisville in the State of 
Kentucky. She has played 
Violet Gray in The Belle of 
New York in her own 
country. This is Miss Earle’s 
second visit to London. She 
came here for Zhe Whirl 
of the Town. That she has 
initiative and energy is easily 
shown by one- incident. 
Miss Earle had-no friends 
here, and depending alone 
upon her merits called’ at 
the Globe when it became 
known that a new piece was 
about to be produced there. 
Shé was asked would she 
read one of the parts through 
rehearsal, and having con- 
sented was at the end of 
the second morning’s “run 
through” engaged for 
Fleurette. ‘ 


RHE SLATER 


W. Whiteley 
MR. HENRY BIRD (the accompanist) 


M: Henry Bird, the: well-known and 

skilful accompanist of the “ Pops” 
and Ballad Concerts at St. James’s Hall, was 
born at Walthamstow in November, 1842. 
He is the son of the late Mr. George Bird, 
who for over fifty years was’ the organist of 
Walthamstow parish church. His father 
gave him his first lessons in organ and 
pianoforte playing. At the early age of nine 
Harry was appointed organist of St. John’s 
Church in his native town, and his vicar, 
Dr. Barkworth, was so struck with the talent 
of the juvenile organist that he provided the 
means to enable the boy to obtain lessons 
from Mr. Turle of Westminster Abbey. The 
pupil made such rapid strides in his musical 
education that his master appointed him to 
play the organ at the daily services. 


if: was young Harry’s good fortune to become 
acquainted with Mr. Alfred Borwick, the 
father of Mr. Leonard Borwick, the pianist, 
who was at that time living at Walthamstow. 
He was a well-known amateur musician 
and a very good ’cello player. It was at 
Mr. Borwick’s house that the boy became 
acquainted with chamber music, and where 
also he had the good luck to meet some of 
the finest musicians of the day—amongst 
them Piatti. This was an excellent training 
for him and a preparation for that important 
work for which he is so renowned. 
fter holding several organistships in 
London and leading a busy life.as a 
teacher of the pianoforte Mr. Bird, in 1872, 
was appointed to the important post of 
organist at St. Mary Abbott’s Church, Ken- 
sington ; but it was not till about 1889 that 
he was recognised by the general public as 
being an exceptionally good accompanist. At 
this time Mr. Plunket Greene was thinking of 
entering the musical profession and engaged 
Mr. Bird to accompany him each morning in 
his songs. When Mr. Greene was invited to 
sing before Mr. Arthur Chappell with a view 
to appearing at the Popular Concerts he took 
his accompanist with him, and Mr. Chappell, 
being very much struck with the artistic way 
Mr. Bird accompanied, made a note of the 
fact. It was then the custom at the “ Pops” 
for each singer to bring his or her own accom- 
panist, and this not proving a satisfactory 
arrangement Mr. Chappell appointed Mr. 
Henry Bird as accompanist for the season. 
The papers at once noted the improvement 
and pointed out that Mr. Bird had given a 
new impetus to the art of accompanying. 


MISS OLIVE RAE (soprano) 


From the 


Concert - room. 


ajeuis engagement led to many others, and 

the once unknown man immediately 
leaped into fame. He has now more offers of 
work than he can possibly accept and alto- 
gether leads a very busy life ; he is a professor 
at the Royal College of Music and also at 
Trinity College. The great characteristic of his 
accompaniment is its art and unobtrusiveness. 


Ellis 
MADAME BLANCHE DE PREYVAL 


Niaseme Blanche de Preyval, who has just 

given a concert at the Bechstein Hall, 
has a well-cultivated soprano voice. She has 
sung before the King of Sweden, the Queen 
of Servia, and the Princess Frederika. She 
is also a superb pianist, having taken the first 
prize at the Conservatoire of Bordeaux, 


MISS JENNY TAGGART 
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MISS MAUD PERCEVAL ALLEN 


M®*s Maud Perceval Allen is a young 
English soprano with a lovely full 
voice of exceptional range and timbre, and is 
already a favourite at the St. James’s Hall 
Ballad and other London concerts, her popu- 
larity being well vouched for by the fact that 
she has hardly had a vacant date since the 
summer holidays. Miss Allen is the daughter 
of a Ripley doctor, and it was much against 
the wishes of her family that she took up 
music professionally. She is a pupil of Mr. 
William Shakespeare. 
Mé*s Olive Rae, soprano, who also 
gave a concert at the Bechstein 
Hall, is a young Scotswoman who has already 
made her mark as a singer. She has 
studied in Paris under M. Bouhy, and her 
style and method certainly do the famous 
Parisian teacher and his pupil infinite credit. 
Miss Rae’s voice is a bright and flexible 
soprano of most sympathetic quality, which 
she uses with great taste and_ intelligence. 
She gave an admirable rendering of a dozen 
songs in French, German, Italian, and 
English, revealing a quite remarkable purity 
of enunciation and no little distinction of style. 
Miss Rae is ‘still very young, and in addition 
to her accomplishment as a singer she has a 
singularly bright and attractive personality. 
Miss Rae’s father is a clergyman. Her 
mother, Mrs. Milne Rae, has written novels. 
Ms Jenny Taggart, soprano, who along 
with her sister Rana and Miss Edie 
Barnett as violinist and pianist respectively 
gave a concert in St. James’s Hall on the 
29th ult., is a daughter of Councillor Taggart 
of Glasgow, himself a keen amateur musician. 
Her mother also was a soprano of no little 
reputation. Since her sixth year she has been 
engaged in the study of music. For a number 
of years under Mr. David Lamond, brother 
and early trainer of the famous pianist, Fred 
Lamond, she developed much skill on the 
pianoforte and promised well, but a started 
sinew in her left hand interfered with her 
practice. Meantime her voice showed evidences 
of exceptional fineness of quality, and her 
general musical intelligence being very marked 
she was placed first under the tuition of Miss 
McEwan. In 1895 she went to Madame 
Mathilde Marchesi for three years, studying 
acting with M. Bertin, Opéra Comique, and 
French diction with Madame Rochfort. She 
had a period of study in oratorio with Signor 
Randegger and German lieder with Mr, 
George Henschel. She is a quick study. 
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n “The Belle of New York.” 


pate 


The Funniest Situation 


OO? 
IN OF v 


DRAWN BY C. A. BUCHEL 


This picture shows Miss Mamie Clancy (Miss Elfie Fay) and her sweetheart, Blinky Bill (Mr. Harry Taft), in the amusing dance in The Belle of New York 
at the Century Theatre 
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Downey 


MR. J. RITCHIE OF THE AQUARIUM 


N r. Ritchie, the managing director of the 
Royal Aquarium, Westminster, is one of 
those personalities that seems to find relaxa- 
tion in days of uninterrupted labour. Perhaps 
the busy influence of the City of London, in 
which at Gracechurch Street in the year 1840 
he was born, may have awakened in him the 
energy of which he has so large a share. 


e began life as a church chorister, and at 

ten years of age was principal soloist 

in the cathedral of the Apostolic Church, 

Gordon Square. . Three years later he began 

to see the town. Vauxhall Gardens had 

his name on its free list, and every 

new play in London, every theatre 

and minor entertainment took 

the boy there, anxious to see what 
was newest. 


jee those days there were many 

recognised places where the 
fastest could amuse themselves 
till very ate atnight. [here were 
Evans’s, Cremorne, the Coal Hole, 
Piccadilly Saloon, Holborn Casino 
(now the Holborn Restaurant), 
and the Argyle Rooms, and to 
these the indefatigable student 
often went to lengthen his even- 
ings, whilst his days were devoted 
to the study of medicine and 
dentistry. 


[2 1862 Mr. Ritchie was in prac- 

tice as a dental surgeon in 
Leicester Street, Leicester Square, 
and some time afterwards set up 
a factory at Camberwell for the 


making of artificial teeth. This 
gave employment to over one 


hundred people and enabled its 
owner to retire with a fortune. 
Some years later he became a 
director of the Aquarium, and 
when the shareholders elected him 
president and managing director in 
1891 he proved the wisdom of 
their choice by quickly putting a 
stop to the losses of £200 or £300 
per week that the concern was 
making. From after the first year 
of his management down to the 
present time the Aquarium has 
paid a dividend. 


CINQUEVALLI, 


Langfier 
MR. W. F. FRAME 


VARIETY 
ENTERTAINMENTS. | 


AV r. Ritchie. spends fifteen hours of each 

day looking after the interests of the 
Aquarium. He makes all the engagements 
for the entertainments and draws up all the 
advertisements. The programme includes 


THE GREAT JUGGLER: (NOW 
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MISS PIERCE--AT THE PAVILION 


about seventy turns, beginning at 10.30 a.m. 
and leaving off at 11.30 p.m., the organisa- 
tion of which depends entirely upon this one 
man, who claims to be the indugurator of the 
all-day or continuous show entertainment. 
Notwithstanding all his worries Mr. Ritchie 
is a happy-looking as well as a wonderfully 
energetic man of business. His alert, cheerful 
manners and pleasant smile must often smooth 
difficulties where so many opportunities for 
them are likely to arise. 
M r. W. F. Frame, who is one of the best 
exponents of the comic Scot, is very 
well known throughout Scotland, 
and his recent success at the 
Oxford Music Hall argues that he 
could gain a big audience on this 
side of the border. He is known 
in every corner of his native heath 
as “The King’s Shilling.” 
M iss Alice Pierce is a young 
American artist who is now 
appearing at the London Pavilion 
Music Hall. She played for a long 
‘time with Mr. Richard Mansfield, 
chiefly in a round of Shaksperean 
productions in the States. Later 
on she came to London with the 
idea of gaining wider experience, 
and being recommended by Sarah 
Bernhardt to Mr. Beerbohm Tree 
was forthwith engaged by him. 
She played with him in several 
dramas and understudied Mrs. 
Tree as Ophelia, but seeing 
little likelihood of obtaining a real 
chance to distinguish herself in 
the theatres she turned to the 
music - halls, and Mr. Charles 
Morton engaged her to appear at 
the Palace Theatre and to there 
give her “impressions” of various 
leading actresses. 


gfebe experiment proved such an 

emphatic succcss that Miss 
Pierce has continued at similar 
work ever since, and the music- 
hall-public has in all cases been 
most appreciative. She was with 
Mr. Albert Chevalier at the 
Queen’s Hall for a season, and 
also formed a unit of the Moody- 
Manners concert party fora period. 
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A Thrilling Balancing Feat at the Alhambra. 


A distinctly clever and often amusing performance is that of Frank De Witt and Robert Burns. now appearing at the Alhambra, this being their first visit to 

England, Hitherto they have confined their attention to the large music-halls and vaudeville theatres of the United States of America, their native land, but 

Mr. Slater saw their “turn” during his last visit to America in search of novelties and promptly engaged them for the Alhambra. The best portion of their 

“act” is that wherein one balances a long mast-like pole in a socket attached to his waist while the other, climbing the pole, executes some marvellous feats on 

and around the top of it, There is also some excellent fooling attached to this part of the show. Earlier Mr Burns has distinguished himself by turning what 
is technically termed a walk-over somersault. There are very few acrobats who have as yet succeeded in doing this 
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The Enormous size of Covent Garden Theatre. 
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& AUDITORIUM AT COVENT GARDEN COMPARED WITH THE THEATRE AT MELBOURNE 
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INTERIOR OF HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE AT MELBOURNE 


Taken by Talma on the occasion of the opening performance of Magda by Miss Nance O'Neill 
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The Stage of Covent Garden converted into an Orchestra. 


en Theatre is transformed completely for the fancy-dress balls, the floor of the auditorium being raised to the level of the stage. This picture, specially taken 
by Mr. F. S. Hodsoll on the night of the ball, gives some idea of the enormous size of the stage. The auditorium is 85 ft. deep and 85 ft. broad, whereas the stage is 
go ft. deep with a breadth of roo ft. The cloth at the back is 100 {t, by 30 ft. and is the biggest in the world except the one at Earl's Court. The sky-blue velarium over 
square yards and is placed 69 ft, above the stage. The stage as arranged for the balls represents the sunny South and a view of the Riviera. 
In front of the orchestra wili be seen the first prize for the best costume, being an eighty-guinea grand piano . 


‘Covent Gard 


the stage consists of over 3,000 
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SHOOTING 
SEASON. 


- WITH THE EASTBOURNE FOXHOUNDS ACROSS THE BREEZY SOUTH DOWNS 


The Eastbourne Hunt.—The Eastbourne 
Hunt was formed about twelve years ago 
through the courtesy of the East Sussex and 
the old Southdown Hunt, and is at the present 
time probably as popular as any in Sussex. 
Among the prominent patrons of the hunt 
may be mentioned his Grace of Devonshire, 
Sir A. Dent, Mr. Freeman Thomas, M.P., 
Mr. Maitland, C. G. Gilbert, Esq., W. C. 
Alexander, Esq., and W. Wallace, Esq. The 
hunt is on good terms with the farmers of the 
district. The master, Colonel Cardwell, is 
very popular ; he has been master of the hunt 
for the past six years. In Brooker they have 
a most valuable huntsman ; he has hunted 
the pack since its formation and knows his 
country thoroughly well.- Thanks to the 
energy of the honorary secretary, Mr. T. Kirby 
Stapley, who is an ardent sportsman besides 
being a good business man, the finances are 
in a sound condition. Foxes are plentiful and 
good sport during the season is generally to 
be enjoyed by those who are content with an 
honest day’s sport. 


A 


Cartridge Thieves.—The pernicious cus- 
tom known as “sweating” cartridge bags is 
said to be even more rampant this season 
than it has been for several years past. The 
question is often asked, ‘‘ Why not have bags 
made to lock up?” The reply to this gene- 
rally is that any one shooter would dislike to 
lock his cartridge bags unless the other guns 
agreed to do the same, for he feels that if he 
alone were todo so his host might take offence 
at the implied hint that his cartridge carriers, 
or some of them, were thieves. On that basis 
it might be argued that cartridge magazines 
also should never be locked, and -yet I have 
never heard of a host who took offence at any 
of his guests locking their magazines. As an 
instance of the extent to which this evil has 
spread a very well-known shooting man told 
me last week that he calculated the cartridges 
stolen from his bags every season cost him 
on an average from £20 to £25. “If onlya 
dozen or so were pilfered at a time,” he said, 
‘nobody would be likely to grumble, and in all 
probability not one gun out of ten would miss 


(fe 
f 
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them.” Some cartridge carriers are now so 
voracious, however, that at plenty of big shoots 
they think nothing of stealing thirty or forty 
cartridges a day or, roughly speaking, one 
hundred in the course of a threé-days’ shoot. 
How to Checkmate Them.—Now, sup- 
posing that your shooting man accepts a 
dozen or ten, or let us say only eight, invita- 
tions to big shoots in the course of the season, 
and that he takes with him, on an average, 
600 cartridges on. each occasion—certainly 
a very low estimate—and that 100 out 
of every 600 are stolen from him, there you 
have to start with a clean sweep of 800 
cartridges, or, in round figures, the value of 
a £5 note. It has been said that this practice 
of “ sweating.” cartridges has only come in of 
late years, in fact since the introduction 
of the very big shoot. Apparently such is not 
the case, for in the Hon. Grantley Berkeley’s. 
Fact Against Fiction, published in 1874, the 
author declares with some emphasis that 
“this robbery on the part of men and boys. 
is sure to increase with the increase of breech- 
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loading guns, for at times the cartridges so 
stolen will have a value besides the amount 
of powder and shot contained in them, as old 
breechloaders will be cast aside and become 
of common use among thieves, and cartridges 
and poachers may surreptitiously come to- 
gether.” Many men who shoot on a big 
scale to some extent checkmate this * pil- 
fering ” by having their name stamped on all 
the cartridges they use, and I know some 
young fellows who carry the precaution a step 
further by having all their cigarettes similarly 
stamped. 


Shooting Extraordinary.—In a country 
house in Sussex recently I came across the 
following quaint old handbill. It was, 1 am 
told, largely circulated in the city many 
years ago :— : 


To SporTsMEN.—To be let during the holidays, to 
one, two, or more sportsmen, about four acres of marsh, 
well enclosed, near Barking, in Essex. They abound in 
snipes, bullfinches, and yellow-hammers, There is a 
pond adjoining well stocked with ducks, at which 
the gentlemen sportsmen, with powder, may shoot at 
threepence a shot; but if they put shot in the piece they 
must pay an addtttonal penny. 


us how or by whom the money is to be ad- 
ministered, however, so that, presumably, we 
are to leave the entire control of the ‘‘ funds ” 
in the hands of men of whom we know 
absolutely nothing. 


Cricketers who Hunt.—Lord Hawke, like 
another famous cricketer, Mr. L. C. H. Palairet, 
divides his affections between cricket and 
hunting. As Wizhill Park is within reason- 
able distance of both the Bramham Moor and 
the York and Ainsty country Lord Hawke 
has plenty of opportunity of indulging in the 
sport of kings. The list of well-known county 
cricketers who hunt is exceedingly long, but 
it is doubtful whether there are many “six 
days a week men ” except the Yorkshire cap- 
tain. S. M. J. Woods hunts a good deal in 
Somerset, and C. E. Green, who has proved 
such a good friend to Essex cricket, is very 
keen on the winter sport, but it is seldom he 
hunts every day in the week. 


The First Test Match.—At the time of 
writing the result of the first test match 
between Australia and Mr. MacLaren’s team 
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tain Neil Haig, Mr. Alfred de Rothschild and 
Mr. Leopold de Rothschild, Lord Hopetoun, 
Mr. Ernest Meysey Thompson, Sir Algernon 
Peyton, Bart., Lord Percy St. Maur, Captain 
Spicer, Captain Wilson Todd, and the Duke 
of Leeds, to mention only a few. The club is 
the oldest but one in London, and its mem- 
bership is limited to just over 600. Accord- 
ing to an old joke, “ Boodle’s Club is so 
exclusive that even club waiters are excluded.” 


A New Club.—A sporting clu of a 
different kind, nothing less, indeed, than a 
rival to Ranelagh and Hurlingham, is already 
being freely talked about in spite of all that has 
been done to keep the matter secret. Half-a- 
dozen of our most prominent polo players are 
directly responsible for the idea of starting this 
new club, the marked success of the London 
Polo Club at the Crystal Palace having to some 
extent given rise to the idea. The house and 
grounds that have been secured are close to 
Ranelagh, and the amount of capital that the 
committee will have at its disposal will be 
almost fabulous, Though this club is to be 


A MEET OF THE BRAMHAM MOOR HUNT AT WIGHILL PARK, LORD HAWKE'S YORKSHIRE HOME 


To Suppress Sport.—Seemingly there is 
no end to the attempts to put an end to sport 
in general and to hunting in particular. Not 
long ago I received from Macclesfield a 
leaflet to the effect that a Mr. Owen, presum- 
ably of that town, was organising “A society 
for the suppression of stag-hunting, fox-hunt- 
ing, hare-hunting, coursing with greyhounds, 
and all other brutal forms of amusement 
embraced under the name of ‘sport.’” I need 
hardly add that the leaflet soon went on to 
mention that “by sending a contribution at 
-once, no matter how small, to the funds,” &c. 
Now an almost similar printed form has been 
sent by a Mr. West, who gives an address in 
Chester—Chester, I may remind my readers, 
is not very many miles distant from Maccles- 
field—which, oddly enough, contains word for 
word the same request for ‘a contribution at 
once, no matter how small.” Coincidences of 
this kind are quaint, to say the least. Neither 
promoter of these humane organisations tells 


is not known, but should the Englishmen win 
it will be the first victory recorded for the old 
country out of the last ten test matches. Mr. 
Stoddart’s team won their first match against 
Australia in 1897, but of the nine matches 
—exclusive of the last one—played since not 
one has been won by England. 


A Sporting Club.—Boodle’s Club, at one 
time avowedly a hotbed of Toryism, has 
since its reorganisation some years ago 
as a social and non-political club gradually 
developed into the headquarters of the 
leading hunting and shooting men of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Among the well- 
known sportsmen whose names appear in the 
list of members are such renowned game 
shots, cross-country riders, and men interested 
in the turf as Lord Lonsdale, the Hon. George 
Lascelles, Lord Zetland, Sir Henry Tich- 
borne, Bart., Lord Kensington, the Duke of 
Portland, Prince Victor Duleep Singh, Cap- 
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run more or less on the lines adopted by Hur- 
lingham and Ranelagh it will be much more 
up-to-date than either of these clubs, and judg- 
ing by the list of persons indirectly interested in 
its success I may say without exaggerating 
that its progress will be watched with 
immense interest by everyone who is anyone 
in the social and sporting world. : 


About Cycles.—In another month or two 
most of us who cycle will, I suppose, begin to 
think of purchasing a new machine or having 
our old one overhauled after its winter’s rest. - 
I have ridden most makes of machine at one 
time or another, but after reading of Mr. 
Green’s extraordinary feat of covering 397 
miles on an ordinary road within twenty-four 
hours on a Dursley-Pedersen I feel strongly 
inclined to invest in a machine of that make, 
especially since friends of mine tell me that 
Dursley-Pedersens really and truly do all that 
is claimed for them. 
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The Most Picturesque Golf Links in the World. 


THE MOST SPORTING GOLF LINKS IN IRELAND 
A difficult approach at the Greenisland Links, Belfast 


Gz of the most sporting courses to be found 
anywhere is that of the Greenisland 
Golf Club, Greenisland, near Belfast. The 
golf links lie at the foot of Knockagh Hill, 
about 300 yards from Greenisland railway 
station on the Belfast and Northern Counties 
Railway. Greenisland is only about ten 
minutes by rail from Belfast. The course is 
about half-a-mile from the shore and com 
mands delightful views of Belfast Lough and 
surrounding country. The number and 
variety of the Greenisland hazards, which are 
all nattfral, make the course a severe test of 
golf, but the fascinations of the place are such 
that the club has an increasing membership, 
including some leading Irish players. 

In stating that the members of the Auck- 
land Golf Club will play over the most 
beautiful links in the world an assertion is made 
which time will surely verify. A plain stretches 
between the waters of the Waitemata, Auck- 
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land’s east coast harbour, and the waters of the 
Manukau, Auckland’s west coast harbour, 
constituting an isthmus of about cight miles 
and obtaining for Auckland the appropriate 
name of the Corinth of the South. From this 
plain rise numerous extinct volcanic moun- 
tains, some attaining the height of 500 ft. All 
have been Maori pahs (fortresses) of an earlier 
Maori people. 

The most historic of these is Maunga 
Hiehie, known as One Tree Hill. In 1840, on 
the foundation of the colony, this hill rose a 
bald mountain with one single tree on its 
summit from a then treeless plain. Naturally 
it became known as One Tree Hill, by which 
name it has been called ever since. Part of 
the mountain was made a Government reserve, 
eventually becoming in the hands of trustees 
the One Tree Hill public domain, having a 
restricted frontage to a public road but open- 
ing up into an area of over 100 acres. The 
remainder of the mountain and encircling land 
was secured by Mr. Logan Campbell, and on 
the late occasion of the Duke of Corn- 
wall’s reception at Auckland Mr. Campbell 
made a gift through the Prince’s hands 
of 230 acres of this One Tree Hill estate as a 
park to the people of New Zealand and 
as an abiding memorial of the Prince’s visit. 


BEAUTIFUL GOLF LINKS IN THE WORLD 


A view of the Auckland, New Zealand, Golf Links 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE AUCKLAND GOLF LINKS 


The course as it appears from One Tree Hill 
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The Prince named it Cornwall Park ; hence 
the name of the Cornwall Links. The amal- 
gamation of the One Tree Hill domain and 
Cornwall Park thus constitutes a noble area 
of 350 acies as Auckland’s pleasure ground. 

The second photo is taken from a minor 
volcanic hill, Mount St. John, about a mile 
distant, and shows One Tree Hill rising from 
the plain, no longer treeless. The last photo, 
taken from One Tree Hill, gives in the imme- 
diate foreground part of Cornwall Park, 
and away beyond the glorious land and sea- 
scape the harbour of Auckland, and beyond 
still further the Hawaki Gulf and islands at 
its entrance. The same photo gives part of 
the links in the immediate foreground, the 
waters of the Manukau Harbour in the dis- 
tance. These panoramic views of surpassing 
beauty lie spread before the feet of the players 
over the Cornwall links as they make their 
palls fly from hole to hole. 
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THE GAY PHILANTHROPIST. 


A COMPLETE STORY. By W. Pett Ridge. 


n aworld of philanthropists Mr. Farebrother, 
retired bookmaker, found it necessary on 
taking up the new profession to invent some 
novel mode of procedure in order to secure 
fame. He announced publicly his intention 
of putting the past away from him, went to 
live at Surbiton—in itself a convincing act— 
took the chair at meetings, where his rough 
speech won the hearts of all his listeners, 
promised to give donations later on when—as 
he phrased it in his quaint, homely language 
—he should have kicked the bucket. He 
nearly went to church. He had no wife and 
no children, a fact which encouraged those in 
charge of benevolent institutions and cheered 
them. Now and again he sent for a secretary 
requesting the favour of a call at his house in 
Grove Road. 

“Listen !” he said at the commencement 
of the interview, “I’m a plain, blunt man 
with—well, I don’t want to brag—-but a bit of 
money.” 

“JT am sure, sir, that must be a great 
satisfaction to you.” ; 

“A bit of money ” (with modest import- 
ance) “that I’ve scraped together in a way of 
business that I needn’t ’arp on. Some make 
their pile by one means, some by another. 
I got mine by making a book at races. I 
don’t deny it! I acknowledge it! 1 confess 
it! I admit it freely!” 

“Of all the human virtues,” said the 
secretary with something of ecstasy, “that of 
frankness appears to me the highest.” 

“And ain’t I frank?” demanded Mr. 
Farebrother with asperity. “Am I ’iding 
anything from you? Ain’t I as open as the 
day?” The anxious secretary hastened to 
assure him soothingly. that compared with 
him the noonday sun was dark and full of 
deceit. ‘Very well then! Don’t go putting 
my back up by unkind and uncalled-for in- 
sinuations. What I was about to say when 
you interrupted was that my little lump hasn’t 
been made in precisely the way that |, 
looking back on it all at the age of seventy- 
two——” 

The secretary was surprised. 

“At seventy-two,” persisted Mr. Fare- 
brother, “I should ’ave liked it to have been. 
I made my money on the turf, and when the 
time comes that I’ve got to be placed under- 
neath it——” 

The secretary murmured a protest. 

“S’posin’,” said Mr. Farebrother looking 
out of the window thoughtfully, ‘“s’posin’ 1 
was to leave your show a matter of say five 
or six thousand pounds, what would you go 
and do with it ?” 

“Without pledging my committee,” began 
the delighted secretary, “ [ suggest that a new 
building shou'd be addcd to those now exist- 
ing, and that it should be called ‘ Farebrother 
House.’ ” 

“«The George Farebrother ’Ouse.’””’ 

“That’s what I mean, sir.” 

“Odd thing that me and Washington 
should ’ave the sime Chrissen name, ain’t 
it?” mused Mr. Farebrother. The secretary 
had never before heard of such an astound- 
ing coincidence. “How'd it be,” said the 


philanthropist thoughtfully, “to put up a 
tablet or a medallion or a bust or something 
just to show who the humble instrument was ?” 

“An excellent idea, sir.” 

“Sketch it out,’ said Mr. Farebrother 
with relish. “ Let’s see how it reads.” 

The secretary summoned all his ingenuities 
and a few of them answered to the call. In 
five minutes the result was ready for con- 
sideration :— 

In Grateful Memory of One who out of the Goodness 


of his Heart gave this Building. 
GEORGE FAREBROTHER, 


“Esquire,” said Mr. Farebrother. The 
addition was promptly made. “Couldn’t you 
manage to put some little bit of a motto or 
something at the end like ‘A bird in the ’and 
is worth two in the bush’ or ‘All is not. gold 
that glitters’ or something to a sim’lar 
effect ?” 

This demanded consideration, but eventu- 
ally the secretary produced lines that gave 
satisfaction :— 


He was a man, take him for all in all, 
We shall not look upon his like again. 


“No use asking you to stay to dinner, I 
hope? And look ’ere. There’s no ’arm in 
your mentionin’ what I propose to do after 
I’m gone. Some people don’t like their good 
deeds talked about, but I ain’t one of that 


sort. When I was a bookie they used to call 
me ‘Straightforward George’ behind me 


back, and if ever I found ’em calling me 
anything else I used to jolly well——” 

“If you care to look over the place, sir, 
at any time we can put you up from Saturday 
to Monday, and it will be an honour, a 
distinct honour, to see that you are enter- 
tained to the best of our poor ability.” 

“Next Saturday I’m fixed,” said the 
philanthropist pressing the ivory electric bell, 
“make it the Saturday after and I can stay 
till Wednesday.” 

Do not imagine please that Mr. Fare- 
brother limited his prospective generosity to 
one institution. To a dozen he made similar 
promises of equal value, and it was not long 
before the benevolent world resounded with 
the news of his intentions. Paragraphs began 
to appear in the newspapers, and one of the 
journals, a halfpenny one, called him princely ; 
of this journal Mr. Farebrother bought twenty- 
four copies. His health became a source of 
acute interest, and once when he had a severe 
touch of gout some of the little blue-caped 
girls from one of the institutions were taken 
down to Surbiton, and outside his window 
sang a glee specially composed by the matron. 
In spite of this he recovered, 

He now began to receive invitaticns to 
annual meetings of benevolent societies, and 
to these he gave an aspect of open-handed 
generosity coupled with modest reserve. He 
was not a fluent speaker and jvhen, in one 
instance, at St. Martin’s Town Hall a number 
of his old acquaintances fresh from Kempton 
stood at the back and interrupted with cries 
of— 

“Five to one, bar two !” 

“ Three to one on Georgie Porgie ! ” 

“ What's the matter with Farebrother ?” 
And other remarks of a similar nature he 
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found himself unable to speak at all, but he 
received here the sympathy of all right-minded 
people, who recognised that in him was 
one who had in his sa!ad days mixed with 
the worst and was now endeavouring to 
remedy this by earnest and thoughtful be- 
nevolence. He bore no ill-will to these old 
friends, and sometimes on Sundays he enter- 
tained a noisy party at his house in Surbiton ; 
his admirers discovered in this only one more 
proof of his open and benevolent nature. So 
high did he rise in general estimation that 
when the authorities decided to send a small 
representative commission to the Continent 
to examine the working of various charities 
he was amongst those selected, and it was he 
who successfully contested an absurd sugges- 
tion from a sentimental young viscount of 
the party that each member should pay his 
own expenses. 

“The labourer,” said Mr. Farebrother 
stoutly, “is worthy of his ’ire.” 

It was on the return journey from this 
agreeable trip that the philanthropist met with 
a strange adventure. Entertained one night 
at dinner by the Town Council of Haarlem he 
sat next to a comfortable young lady of im- 
pressive figure to whom he endeavoured to 
convey—not, I hope, from any spirit of brag, 
but rather with a view of diverting her from 
undue attention to a certain dish which he 
himself favoured—some idea of his projects 
for posthumous benevolence. The mention 
of Such large sums of money arrested the 
thoughts of the young woman and even 
checked her appetite ; she opened her large 
round eyes to their fullest extent, and after 
dinner directed her father to offer Mr. Fare- 
brother an invitation to stay in Haarlem for 
a week, The Dutch area businesslike nation, 
and Bertha Bodenheim did not mind hard 
work, By the end of the week she had en- 
slaved the heart of Mr, Farebrother, and 
when he returned home to Surbiton he was 
accompanicd by a wife, at whose appearance 
spare young ladies of that suburb sneered 
openly. The news brought consternation tu 
the patient hearts of many secretaries. 

“Don’t you worry,” said Mr. Farebrother 
reassuringly to the first who called. “Don’t 
you go letting your ‘air get out of curl. 
I’m aman of me word and I don’t go back 
from it. I shan’t alter my will, come what 
may.” 

“ Sir,” said the secretary, “ you are one of 
nature’s gentlemen.” 

“Think so?” 

“’m sure of it,” declared the secretary. 

“Perhaps you're right,” admitted Mr. 
Farebrother. 

To his new wife the philanthropist, in 
confidence, gave information of a somewhat 
different nature. The new Mrs. Farebrother, 
once she had acquired sufficient fluency in 
the English language, demanded full details 
of these reckless promises and made of them 
careful inventory. 

“Supposing,” she said argumentatively, 
“it was you in my case and you had all these 
tousands and tousands of bounds, what would 
you think of me, eh?” 
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“Don’t bother.”’ 

“But I shall bodaer,” urged the philan- 
thropist’s wife. “It’s my vork to bodder. If 
I don’t bodder about myseluf who is goin’ to 
bodder about you ?” 

1 wish you’d learn to talk,” said Mr. 
Farebrother irritably, “makes my ’ead ache 
trying to follow you. I’m going to ’ave a 
nap.” 

“You do not nap,” she said definitely, 
“till you bromise you give up all these non- 


senses. You change your vill and leave all 
your money to me. Vake up, my George, 
and——” 


“Look ’ere,” said Mr. Farebrother open- 
ing one eye, “you’re making a lot of fuss 
about nothin’, Likely enough you may go 
first.” 

“The Bodenheims never go until they are 
eighty-two year of ages. It is a rule in the 
vamily.” 

“You ought to ’ave told me this before.” 

“1 dell you now,” said Mrs. Farebrother. 
“J dell you lots of oder things if you don’t 
bromise to leaf all your moneys to me. Whose 
business was it of yours to leave money to 
Reduced Laties’ Association? Why should 
you go squander my money on the society 
for—what do you call it? Ah,my George?” 
she said with a hand on each of her knees, 


“T talk to you from now till ten o’clock on 
these subjects.”, 

“Tell you what,” said Mr. Farebrother, 
goaded by this fearsome threat, “I'll make 
you a fair offer, my dear. If I promise to 
leave you ’alf and give ’alf to these various 
causes——” ‘ 

“ All or none,” said his wife. 

“Yd no idea that women was so un- 


reasonable,” said the philanthropist com- 
plainingly. 

“All or none,” repeated the lady with 
emphasis. 

“On one condition.” 

“ Spoke it.” 


“That when you see me inclined for a nap 
in the afternoon or evening,” said Mr, Fare- 
brother, “you just leave me alone and let me 
sleep.” 

They shook hands on this arrangement. 
The next evening before the usual time 
for his nap he dozed off in the chair, 
and Mrs. Farebrother, complying with the 
terms of the agreement, did not interfere 
but went about the house upbraiding the 
two servants in a whisper. There was, 
it appeared, no real necessity for these 
thoughful precautions, for the philanthropist 
never awoke from this nap, and Mrs. Fare- 
brother’s letter to Haarlem containing the 
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news had despair, well-tempered by con- 


gratulations on the briefness of her married 
life and the excellent character of the 
investment she had made. 

There had rarely been a more popular 
ceremony of its kind in Surbiton than the one 
which occurred now. From all ‘the various 
institutions came gorgeous wreaths ; some of 
them sent representatives who followed with 
faces lengthened so much by polite regret 
that they defied measurement. Their presence: 
appea'ed to Mrs. Farebrother’s Dutch sense 
of humour, but she repressed any open sign 
of this and cried in a very correct and 
appropriate manner. She could not refrain, 
however—because she knew that description 
of the scene would give amusement to her 
sisters at Haarlem—from asking the repre- 
sentatives to return to the house, where she 
expected to see her late husband’s man of 
business for whom she had telegraphed. 
He was not there but a wire had arrived 
from him. 

“Sincere condolences. Have no know- 
ledge of will. In any case lamented husband 
had invested all money in annuity, which dies: 
with him.” 

“Well !” remarked the representatives as- 
Mrs. Farebrother spoke a few words in her 
own language, “of all the——” 


Sherlock Holmes on the Domestic Hearth. 


Gi ees Holmes lay back in his chair, his 

eyes roaming round the room in their 
habitual restless manner. Even in his own 
house and during his few resting moments 
they would not cease from their detective duty 
and were ever on the watch for something to 
discover. Thus his home was particularly 
free from deception. The butler, for instance, 
would never say that the cat must have 
finished that jug of rare old claret, but 
would own like a man he had thrown it away 
in mistake for vinegar when clcaning the 
bottle. Nor would the cook deny it was the 
kitten who finished that joint of lamb which 
the family expected to have had cold. As she 
said when the loss was discovered, she was 
just explaining how it happened to the fat 
policeman who had stopped at hearing her 
cries of alarm, and thus accounted for his 
presence in the kitchen. 

Now as Sherlock Holmes lay back in his 
chair resting his roaming eye fell for an 
instant on his wife’s silk shawl thrown care- 
lessly across the back of a chair near him. 
There was nothing about the innocent wrap 
for ordinary eyes to take alarm at, but 
Sherlock Holmes started to his feet, his 
eyes growing full of suspicion and anger. 
Raising the shawl in one hand he plucked 


from it with the other a short curly fair hair, - 


He glanced into the mirror above the mantel- 
piece ; his cwn locks were dark and straight. 
“Oh, Harriette, Harriette,” he muttered, sink- 
ing into his chair, “can you be false to me ?” 
His face settling into a frown suddenly 
brightened, he jumped up and rung the bell. 
A smart parlourmaid appeared. 

“Lucy,” he said sternly, “last night was 
your evening out ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

You met a young man.” 

“Tf you please, sir,” said Lucy indignantly. 

“You wore your mistress’s shawl.” 

“Oh, sir,’ sobbed Lucy, “I took it by 
mistake in the dark, sir.” 


“ He had curly fair hair on his head, and 
he put that said head upon your mistress’s 
shawl during which time said shawl was upon 
your shoulders.” 

“He did, sir. Oh, sir, there ain’t no use in 
hiding nothing from you, sir.” 

“You can go to the kitchen, Lucy.” 

“Oh, thank you, sir.” Lucy rose from her 
knees, and brushing away imaginary tears 
she left the room. 

Sherlock Holmes lay back in his chair 
smiling. ‘ My dear Harriette, 1 never doubted 
you,” he sa‘d. He closed his piercing eyes 
for a moment, but opened them as he heard 
a cab drive up to the door. He looked out 
and saw his wife alight. “I’ll say nothing 
about the shawl,” he thought. “Harriette is 
so quick-tempered, she might be vexed with 
poor Lucy.” Atthat moment the door opened 
and his son entered. 

“Oh, papa, will you tell me one of your 
stories—I have been so good to-day.” 

“At the jam again,” Sherlock Holmes 
observed as the boy came towards him, his 
hands behind his back. 

“Oh, pa, how did you know ?” the young- 
ster questioned. 

*T observed by the peculiar discoloration 
round your mouth, by its colour, and the few 
seeds still adhering to yourchin, 1 would say 
it was raspberry jam, and suggest you should 
wash your face and hands at once.” The 
boy drew a sticky hand from its hiding place, 
put a finger in his mouth, and left the room 
crestfallen. 

“ My dear,” Sherlock Holmes rose as his 
wife entered, “you overpaid that cabman.” 

“Ohno! on the contrary. When I handed 
him a half-crown he said it was a wonder the 
skin did not come off with it. What makes 
you think I overpaid him ?” 

“On looking from the window I observed 
his face. If you had given him his exact 
fare he would have been silent, expecting 
nothing more from a woman. If you had 
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given him twopence above his fare he would’ 
have been surprised and said, ‘ Thank you,” 
but you must at least have given him double 
his fare to have roused him to that storm of 
indignation which his gestures translated to- 
me, And now I wish to draw your attention 
to another matter. You have been spending 


a lot of money lately, my dear.” His wife- 
sank into a chair. 
“Yes, sit down ; it’sa long list. You have 


got a hat and feathers ; that I observe from 

a bit of ostrich feather upon your fringe, and’ 

seeing you only wear silk bows in your 
bonnet I draw the conclusion you have been- 

trying on new millinery and found the most 

expensive the most becoming. I also think 

by the way Mrs. Jones, our next-door 
neighbour, looked you up and down as you 

were coming in you must have a new dress: 
on, and as you lifted your skirts a trifle high ~ 
in tripping from the cab to the door in 

spite of the ground being perfectly dry I 

am sure you have bought a new petticoat 

and stockings. In conclusion, I can guess- 
you entered the room with the intention of 

asking me for a cheque of, say, £50. Am I 

right ?” 

“ Sherlock,” said Mrs. Holmes, “ you are 
wonderful, nothing is secret from you. I lay 
bare my heart and pray you forgive my ex- 
travagance. You are the cleverest man in: 
the world and have named the exact sum I 
wanted. Ican hide nothing from you, your 
are a magician.” 

“Here is your cheque, and do not try any 
deceit to me; it is impossible to blind me.”” 
Sherlock Holmes lay back in his chair, a smile 
of gratified vanity on his face. His hand! 
crumpled a bit of paper in his pocket. Mrs. 
Holmes left the room smiling, “ Whoever 
would have thought Smith and Sons would 
have sent their bill so soon, and the poor man 
thinking I did not know it was in his pocket. 
How easy it is to deceive the sex. Magician, 
indeed! Ha!ha!” 
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2, RICHMOND TERRACE 
Where Sir Henry Stanley lives 


\ hitehall is a place of many memories, 

and, although it has renewed itself over 
and over again in the way that London has of 
doing, its history is well defined. From the 
days of Henry VIII. to William III. it was 
the London residence of the monarch, but all 
that remains of that side of it to-day is the 
Banqueting Hall which Inigo Jones built, and 
which now serves as the very interesting 
military museum of the Royal United Service 
Institution. 

Our Government offices, like most English 
institutions, have been built up in a haphazard 
fashion. Thus we have Somerset House in 
the Strand, the Record Office in Chancery 
Lane, the War Office in Pall Mall, while a 
dozen other offices are bunched together as if 
by accident in Whitehall. On the west side 
leaving Charing Cross you pass the Admiralty 
and the Paymaster-General’s Office and then 
come to the Horse Guards, which represents 
the military side of the War Office. Proceed- 
ing towards the Houses 
of Parliament you pass 


WHO’S WHO 
IN WHITEHALL. 


as well as outside itis to be hoped. Then you 
come to the building once known as the 
Chapel Royal, now occupied by the Royal 
United Service Institution. It was in front 
of this building that King Charles was 
executed. The ugly building next door, 
Gwydyr House, shelters the Charity Com- 
missioners. In the stretch of garden by the 
south stands the bronze statue of James II., 
and then set well back from the street stands 
Montagu House, the town residence of the 
Duke of Buccleuch. The Buccleuchs came 
into prominence, of course, with Ann Scott, 
who was Countess of Buccleuch. She married 
the Duke of Monmouth, the natural son of 
Charles I1.' by Lucy Walters. Meantime 
another scion of the house of Stuart, to wit, 
the 2nd Duke of Richmond, had established 
himself in a mansion, the site of which is now 
occupied by Richmond Terrace. 

Richmond House was destroyed by fire in 
1791, was re-erected to be demolished in 1819, 
and the Terrace was built on its site in 1824. 
It contains only eight houses, and even one of 
these is a Government building :— 

1.—Mr. Laurence Currie isa partner in 
Glyn, Mills, Currie and Co., the bankers. 
His father, Mr, Bertram Currie of Minley 
Manor, Farnborough, died in 1896. His 
mother is the sister of the late Sir Charles 
Young, the author of /ém the Penman. Mr. 
Currie is married to a daughter of Mr. G. H. 
Finch, the M.P. for Rutland. 

2.—Sir Herry Morton Stanley.—lt is 
thirty years since Sir Henry, who is just 
sixty, went to Africa in search of Livingstone. 
Since his marriage in 1890 with Miss Dorothy 
Tennant, the charming children’s artist, he 
has not been much before the public. Lady 
Stanley is a daughter of the late Mr. Charles 
Tennant, M.P. for St. Albans. 

3.—Mr. William Edward Tomlinson is 
the Conservative member for Preston. His 
boyhood was spent in the neighbourhood, for 
he was educated at Westminster School. His 
father was a bencher of the Inner Temple. 
Mr. Tomlinson was born in 1838. 

4-5.—Mr. W. G. Cavendish-Bentinck is 
the eldest son of the Right Hon. G. A. F. 
Cavendish-Bentinck, M.P., who died ten years 
ago and who was a scion of the ducal house 
of Portland. He sat in Parliament for Pen- 
rhyn, 1886-95, and was private secretary to 
the Board of Trade and Secretary of State 
for the Colonies. He is a family trustee of 
the British Museum. His. wife is a New 
Yorker and he has two daughters. 


the Scottish Office and the 
Privy Council Office. Then 
comes the Treasury Cham- 
bers where the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer presides. 
The Public Prosecutor’s 
Office is also there and the 
Board of Education. 

The historic little alley, 
Downing Street, inter- 
venes between the huge 
block of buildings which 
houses the Home Office, 
the Foreign Office, the 
India Office, and the 
Colonial Office. The space 
b tween it and the Houses 
of Parliament is for the 
moment blank, but will 
soon.be filled with Govern- 
ment offices. 

On the east side of 
Whitehall you begin with 
Great Scotland Yard. The 
large space in front of 
Whitehall Court where the 
foundations have been laid 
will be utilised for the new 
War Office—rebuilt inside 
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7, RICHMOND TERRACE 
Lord Onslow’'s house 


6.— Mr. J. W. Logan has been the 
Liberal member for the Harborough division 
of Leicestershire for the past ten years. He 
is a Welshman and is senior partner in the 
firm of Logan and Hemingway, the railway 
contractors at Westminster. 

7.—The Earl of Onslow is the 4th earl 
and was born in 1853. He was a lord-in- 
waiting to our late Queen for several years and 
has been Under-Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Board of Trade, and Governor of New Zea- 
land. He married the daughter of the late Lord 
Gardner and has two sons and two daughters. 
One son was born in New Zealand and was 
named Huia in honour of the Maoris. 

8.—Boara of Trade.—The chief inspector 
is Lieut.-Colonel H. A. Yorke, R.E., who 
belongs to Lord Hardwicke’s family. He 
served in the Afghan War, 1878-80, and in the 
Nile Expedition, 1884-5, and became inspec- 
tor of railways to the Board of Trade in 1891. 
Lieut.-Colonel P. G. von 
Donop, R.E., who is one 
of the inspectors of rail- 
ways, is the son of Rear- 


Admiral von Donop. He, 
too, served in the Nile 
Expedition of 1884-5. 


Major J. W. Pringle, R.E., 
another of the inspectors, 
served with the Burmese 
Expedition of 1885-6. 
The last Government 
building in Whitehall is 


the Science and Arts 
branch of the Scotch 
Education Department. 
The same building also 
houses, not inappropri- 
ately, the departments 


which deal with inebriates 
and the Burial Acts. Be- 
sides these buildings there 
are many private offices, 
where solicitors and the 
general work of somebody 
who is “something in the 
City ” is carried on. The 
handsome building behind 
Whitehall is new Scotland 
Yard, the headquarters of 
the metropolitan ;olice. 


PHEW TALLER 
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THE CENTRE OF THE SYSTEM WHICH 
GATHERS THE HISTORY 


The approach to No. 2, Whitehall Gardens, behind 
the old Banqueting Hall 


A New National Survey.—The initial 
volumes of the Victoria History of the 
Counties of England have just been issued 
from the presses of Archibald Constable 
and Co. of Westminster. There is a more 
than literary interest attaching to this inci- 
dent which may not at first sight appear to 
warrant special attention being drawn to it. 
Of “county guides” there are, of course, a 
multitude of volumes, and of o'd ‘county 
histories ” there are a goodly number. 

This history, however, is not designed as a 
han book for the tourist as the central illus- 
tration and the note beneath it will explain. 
It is rather for the delight and instruction 
of the resident that these histories are being 
compiled. The work as a whole, however, 
will be much more than this. It aspires to 
be a complete account of England as it now 
appears—a new rational survey. Besides 
being. a Domesday Book of the present the 
volumes will contain all that is known of the 
past history of each county. 

. A New Idea of History The most 
striking feature of this attempt is the manner 
in which it understands the meaning of his- 
tory. It is a concrete expression of Carl 
Ritter’s saying that “history does not stand 
at the side of nature, but within nature,” and 
in carrying this out it reflects the huge 
growth in knowledge which has been made 
during the last half-century. The first chapter 
of the first volume of the history of Norfolk, 
which has already been issued, deals with the 
geology of the county, that is, the ground the 
East Anglians have grown upon, without 
which there would be no history of Norfolk, 
no old Norfolk families, their arms, or any 
interesting archzeological details whatsoever. 


Prehistoric Norfolk.—From geology the 
story passes to paleontology, and from the 
fossilised remains dug from the forest bed and 
the underlying Norwich crag it is possible to 
repopulate the county with its primeeval in- 
habitants, to feel the soil shaking under the 
feet of Elephas antiguus and the hairy mam- 
moth. Incidentally Mundesley takes on a 
new interest through the discovery of the 
remains of the European pond tortoise, the 
only evidence of its ever having lived in 
England ; Cromer as once being the home of 
some African spotted hyenas; Runton as the 
residence of the vanished wolf, the marten, 


A NEW HISTORICAL 
SURVEY 
OF ENGLAND. 
HOW THE HISTORY OF EVERY 
COUNTY IN ENGLAND 


IS BEING COLLECTED FOR THE 
“VICTORIA HISTORY.” 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE HISTORY OF 
NORFOLK 


There are lo be six of these volumes for 
Norfolk alone 


INSTRUCTIONS TO TOPOGRAPHICAL 
SECTION. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF PARISH. 


3. Physical situation, acreage, enumeration of 
hamlets, tithings, &c., or subdivisions into townships 
or modern parishes. 

4. Soil, minerals, stone quarries, sand or gravel 
pits, coal, iron, &c. 

5. Pasturage or arable ; chief crops. 

6. Parks, commons, village green. 

7. Roads, used and disused, bridle paths or pack- 
horse tracks. 


ANTIQUITIES, 


15. Prehistoric. Earthworks, barrows. and con- 
tents, bone caves, lake dwellings existirg in the 
parish, and stone, bronze, and iron implements found 
there should be mentioned. 

16. Romano - British. Camps, villas, and pave- 
ments, or other traces of Roman occupation; roads 
mentioned in special section should be named if 
passing through the parish, : 


Manor or MAnors. 


20. Manorial courts, liberties, customs and tenures, 
and peculiarities of tenure, if any. Freewarren, 
gallows and tumbril, stocks and pillory and cage. 
Mention the place where the court rolls are deposited, 
if known. 


ARCHITECTURE. 


25. Mention should be made of half timbered or 
pargetted houses, or those with stone buttresses, or 
stone-mullioned windows; also of old inns, cottages, 
&c., giving dates and initials; scattered architec- 
tural fragments; and dovecotes and mills, wind or 
water, 


ARCHITECTURAL History oF CHURCH. 


35. As the divisions of the ccunty into parishes is 
very ancient, the earlies™ parish church may have 
been Saxon—remains of this should be looked for, 
especially at angles, lower parts of towers, small 
blocked windows, &c. 


PAINTED GLASS. 


48. Painted glass, all paintings or traces on walls, 
roofs, screens, pulpit, font, monuments, &c., should 
be noted; consecration crosses, whether painted or 
carved, including those cut in windows jambs ; repre- 
sentations of the Royal Arms, benefaction tables, 
ringers’ boards. 


HERALDRY. 


49. Particular attention should be paid to all 
heraldry, including badges, of earlier date than 1550, 
whether carved or painted. 
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WHERE THE CENTRAL EDITOR COLLATES 
THE GATHERED FACTS 


The offices were previously part of an old 
classically-decorated mansion 


the otter, and the tope shark. Next come 
sections on botany, marine zoology, insects, 
spiders, crustaceans, fishes, birds, and mam- 
mals. Only then is one introduced to “ early 
man” with his flint and bronze implements. 
Romano-British Norfolk is followed by Anglo- 
Saxon before a word of ordinary ‘county 
history ” is indulged in. 

How the Facts are Collected.—Thus it 
will be seen that this great survey is no or- 
dinary collection of volumes, and it is requiring 
no ordinary methods in the work of collecting 
and editing the facts gathered together by a 
host of workers who act locally in conjunction 
with the central editors in London, who in turn 
work under the supervision of the cditor-in- 
chief, Mr. H. A. Doubleday. Every section of 
the “ Victoria History ” has its special sectional 
editor, who with few exceptions co-operates 
with local workers. It is impossible to give 
here the names of all the editors, but a few 
may be mentioned in order to show the value 
which attaches to the work. The natural 
history section is edited by Mr. Aubyn Trevor- 
Battye. Geology.—By Clement Reid, Horace 
B. Woodward, and others. Palezeontology.— 
By R. L. Lydekker. Prehisto.ic remains.-— By 
W. Boyd Dawkins. Roman remains.—By F. 
Haverfield. Anglo-Saxon remains.—By C. 
Hercules Read and Reginald A. Smith. 
Ethnography. — By G. Laurence Gomme: 
Dialect.— By Joseph Wright. Domesday 
Book and other kindred records.—By J. 
Horace Round. 

The Points of Interest in a Town.— 
Among the special instructions issued to local 
editors the instructions for the topographical 
section are peculiarly interesting. Quotations. 
from the instruction sheets are given here, 


-chiefly for the edification of those who are 


living their lives through with no particular 
subject in which they are more interested than 
another. To this class these particulars are 
recommended as suggesting an interest in 
their surroundings, extending beyond the 
mere fact that “ So-and-so’s mother has just 
died,” and that ‘‘ poor —— has made a fool 
of himself in selling his property for so much.” 
It is surprising how an interest grows when 
one commences to gather a few facts and 
paste a few local cuttings intoa book. Having 
once gained an interest one has gained more: 
than the multitude imagine. Pie Hl, 
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THE TATLER 


MY LADY’S MIRROR. 


rather dread next week. Not that I would 
miss the dear old season for any con- 
sideration, for I still have a sentiment con- 
cerning Christmas which is as potent as it was 
in my nursery days; but I am bound to 
confess I could dispense with a few of the 
discomforting customs it brings in its train, 
notably the long dinner, of which each course 
is heavier and more substantial than the last. 
1 know at least two hostesses who are busy 
preparing their Christmas menus, carefully 


\)/ ith all evening wear, for those who aspire 
to be well dressed, a really beau- 
tiful coat is an essential, and our artist has 
sketched one on this page of pale shell-pink 
velvet trimmed with narrow bands of chin- 
chilla, between which a wide panne ribbon of 
the same colour is threaded, the collar and yoke 
being of cream guipure worked over in gold. 


he other sketch represents a dainty 
little coffee coat which speaks for itself. 


A BEAUTIFUL COAT FOR EVENING WEAR 
Of pale shell-pink velvet trimmed with narrow bands of chinchilla 


prefixing each item with ‘‘ Ye” and laboriously 
misspelling their words under the impression 
that they are expressing themselves in the 
good old English fashion of their forefathers. 
Some ha'e meat and canna eat, 
Some wad eat that want it, 
and I only wish some poor creature who will 
go hungry on Christmas night might warm 
the cockles of his or her heart with my portion 
of unappreciated Christmas cheer. 


It is of white Irish lace over pale eau-de-nil 
mousseline de soie, the dou/an? under sleeves 
being composed of little frills of the latter 
material with tight-fitting cuffs of the lace. 


f Lord Ronald Sutherland-Gower could 
only persuade the public to try a Panama 

hat he would be within measurable distance 
of seeing the desire of his heart accomplished 
in the gradual abolition of the ‘topper ” 
which he so strongly detests. Nowadays, so 
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far as English women or men are concerned 
at any rate, nothing but a Panama is seen at 
Cairo or the Riviera. The unique advantage 


THE NEW PANAMA COLLAPSIBLE HAT 
At Scott's 


of this hat is not merely its lightness but its 
compactness. It may be carried in the 
pocket or travelling bag, or even sat on for 
any length of time without being any the 
worse, and it may be folded up into a size and 
shape that would render any other form of head- 
gear absolutely unwearable. Messrs. Scott, 
the well-known hatters of Old Bond Street, . 
have now on sale the largest collection of 
genuine Panama hats for ladies ever seen in 
this country, and I can strongly recommend any 
of my readers who are flitting from London to 
the Riviera to make a point of visiting this 
firm before they decide on their head-gear. 


COFFEE COAT 
In mousseline de soie and lace 


THE _TATLER 


A NEW CORSET 
At the London Corset Company's 


gpue success of a gown depends not 

so much on the material whereof 
it is composed as on the cut of the 
gown itself,,and above all on the corsets 
we wear. Ihave heard an enthusiastic Hi 
member of my sex—whose eulogies 
on any particular point are always 
very pronounced and who is more 
than a little impressive on the subject 
of the figure—declare that she would 
willingly go to the stake for her 
opinions provided she could go in a 
pair of straight-fronted corsets. 


ae one hears the same cry expressed 
on all sides—with modifications 
of course. We have been put off with 
so many substitutes for the particular 
style of corset we require; we have 
been so earnestly and volubly assured 
that we have found the we plus ultra 
of stays “ which suits madam exactly ” 
and are going to give us just the 
correct curves and undulations which 
we have coveted on the French fashion 
plate and recognised as the possession 
of the American woman in London, 
only to be disappointed over and over 
again. Naturally it would be easy 
enough to write to Paris for a pair, but 
we are perpetually being snared into 
mistaken purchases by one or other of 
our so-called friends eager to give us a 
practical instance of the fox without a 
tail and sacrifice our personal appear- 
ance on the altar of their own perverted 
enthusiasms. For myself, I have been search- 
ing here, there, and everywhere for the 
pair which is to impart to my shabbiest 
gowns that gwelgue chose which is the saving 
mark of distinction and fashion, and I feel 
inclined to hang out all the family bunting 
and senda string of sandwich men through the 
principal streets of the West-end to herald the 
triumphant fact that I have found it at last. 


have tracked it down to the first floor of 
2, New Bond Street, where the London 
Corset Company has its abiding place, and 
once having discovered it I am henceforth a 
woman with a mission to preach the gospel 
of its perfections to my less fortunate sisters. It 
is named ‘‘La Samothrace” after the mutilated 
statue of that name, where I suppose dwelt the 
woman whose divine proportions were to serve 
as a model for posterity. 


MY LADY’S MIRROR. 


Uae that name, too, there are dozens of 

different styles to suit all figures, for 
what will give elegance and shapeliness to 
one will achieve exactly the opposite result 


for another. I know ofa particularly elegant 
model for a stout figure giving the neces- 
sary amount of support and which at the 
same time is perfectly straight in front and 
calculated to reduce any embonpoint below the 
waist, the piece over the hips being cut all in 
one so that plenty of spring is allowed without 
in any way interfering with the flatness in front. 
It is made besides in French silk batiste in all 
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CORSET FOR A TAILOR-MADE GOWN 
At the London Corset Company’s 


shades of delicate and lovely colourings that 
remind one of the French bonbons in little 
beds of crinkled paper which one buys in the 
Rue de Rivoli or Rue de la Paix, and is 
very effectively trimmed with lace and threaded 
ribbon, 


hen for the average figure there is 
a wonderful little pair in striped batiste 
at one guinea, procurable in two lengths 
for medium and long-waisted figures. But 
I must not forget to tell you that all the 
stays sold by the London Corset Company 
are made in Paris, and the wonder is that, 
considering we have them direct from 
the fountain head and that they are made of 
the very best and daintiest materials, they 
can be sold to us at such moderate prices, 
for there is actually a pair of irreproachable 
shape which you can buy at the nominal sum 
of 16s. 6d. 
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e sure, too, when at the London Corset 
Company to pay particular attention 
to the evening corsets sold at this house for 
£1 12s. 6d., which are fashioned of floral silk 
batiste, prettily trimmed with lace, and very 
long over the hips. Another model also which 
I am sure Englishwomen will appreciate at its 
true value is the plain workmanlike little pair 
specially designed to be worn with the tailor- 
made costume, and which keeps the figure 
together, so to speak, while giving at the same 
time the correct straight-fronted appearance. 


ut when medical science and the unani- 
mous opinion of all vocalists and those 
who develop their respiratory organs to the 
utmost declare in favour of the straight-fronted 
corset what need for one more voice to swell 
the chorus, even though it may be the voice 
of experience ; and if all other arguments may 
leave you “calm” there is one at least which 
will probably stir you to some enthusiasm, that 
with which Lady Teazle confronted her much- 
tried spouse—‘ Would you not have me in 
the fashion ? ” DELAMIRA. 


“ Delamira” would be very glad to help 
any readers who are seeking information 
on adress, cookery, or house decoration, &c., 
through these columns. 

Letters should be written on one side 
of the paper, and bear full name and 
address as well as pseudonym: for 
publication if desired. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Pauttna.—Peter Robinson, Oxford Streét, 
would make you a charming blouse in the style 
you require, and if you sent them the sketch they 
would, Iam sure, copy it for you exactly. You 
may fully rely on their taste in the matter of 
matching the materials. 

Myra.—Get a coat, not a cloak, for evening 
wear; they are infinitely smarter and much 
warmer, to my mind, from the fact that they are 
supplied with sleeves. A pale powder-blue faced 
cloth trimmed with ermine would look exceed- 
ingly well, and I should recommend you to go 
to the International Fur Store, 163 and 165, Regent 
Street, for it. You could look at one of their seal 
boleros at the same time; I am sure you would 
be pleased with it. | 

Mrs. F, (Liverpool). — Very effective. I saw 
a long semi-sac driving coat inthe Park cf black 
velvet and trimmed with wide perpendicular 
stitched straps of black panne and a wide sailor 

‘collar. You must have a wonderful maid; I 


quite envy you. 


THE GRACEFUL ‘*LA SAMOTHRACE”" 
At the London Corset Company’s 
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GOLFING NOTES. 


If not exactly an annus mirabilis the first 

year of the century has seen much good 
and interesting golf, while the increasing hold 
which it is obtaining all the world over is of 
good augury for the game’s future. 
ales year started under bad auspices, for 

partly owing to the absence of Vardon 

and Taylor in America 1900 had been singu- 
larly barren. Interest in professional golf 
there was little all the year through, and over 
amateur golf still lay the shadow of the war. 
The war is still with us, but in spite of its 
depressing influences golf in I901 has seen a 
renewal of its extraordinary progress and 
popularity. 

he success of Braid, who won the 

open championship, thereby restoring 

to. Scotland her ancient supremacy, gave 
things a much-needed fillip, and in the great 
number of exhibition tournaments and matches 
which ensued Braid, Vardon, and ‘Taylor 
fairly divided the honours. The challenge 
match for £50 a side between Jack White 
and Taylor, in which Taylor was victorious, 
was reminiscent of old-time golf, and it is to 
be hoped that other matches of a similar 
nature will be arranged next year. Although 
several young players have shown good form 
in tournaments it cannot be said that anyone 
has yet appeared who is likely to shake the 
position of the triumvy rs. 


Elliott & Fry 


J. H. TAYLOR 
Open champion, 1894, 1895, 1900 


*he amateur championship resulted, as 
was anticipated, in Mr. Hilton retaining 
his title although several of his antagonists 
ran him very close, notably Mr. John L. Low. 
Mr. Low made a remarkable fight of it in the 
final of thirty-six holes, which was fought to 
the last green. Lookins to his exploits in the 
championship and his almost invariable 
success in inter-club matches against the most 
doughty opponents, probably Mr. Low has 
added more to his reputation this year than 
any other player, Mr. Maxwell’s absence 
from the amateur championship owing to 
bereavement was much regretted as he is 
undoubtedly Mr. Tait’s lineal successor as 
Scotland’s strongest amateur representative. 


oth at home and abroad the game has. 


made great strides. Many new clubs 
have been formed and new courses opened, 
and many existing courses have been enlarged 
and improved. In this country the year has 


seen the opening of the magnificent inland. 


courses of Huntercombe and Sunningdale in 
addition to about twenty others. On the 
Continent new courses have been opened at 


Paris, Vienna, Mayville, and at Fano in 
Denmark. In America the game still spreads 
like a prairie fire. 
he great Scottish festival of St. Andrew 
was kept in the usual manner by 
Scotsmen all over the world on November 30. 
It is not surprising that amongst the many 
demonstrations of patriotic sentiment and the 
countless celebrations of a social character 
the national game of Scotland should come 
in for its due share of recognition. 


J. BRAID~ 


Open champion, 1901 


Bt the appropriateness of the St. Andrew’s 
Day meetings, which are now so popular 
in golf clubs everywhere, is the more marked 
since St. Andrews town itself has come to 
be the Mecca and capital of the golfing world, 
and it is a curious coincidence that the saint 
who brought St. Andrew’s bones to the city 
which is now the seat of golf government 
should bear the name of Regulus or Rule. * 


JANE an instance of the hold which golf has 

taken in America the employés of 
Messrs. Armour, the famous tinned meat 
packers of Chicago, have been granted a forty- 
acre golf course for their exclusive use. 


he Haskell ball is not to have its own way 
even in America. The Zoledo Blade 
says that an entirely new departure in golf 
balls will shortly be on the market. “The 
ball is hollow, and instead of having a rubber 
centre the space is filled with air forced to a 
pressure of 4oo lb, to the square inch. It 
is claimed by the makers that the ball will 
carry further than any other ball in the 
market.” So we should think. We should 
be surprised if the inside pressure plus the 
percussion of the stroke did not “carry” the 
player, his caddie, and most of the bystanders 
into the middle of next week. 


ol. III. of the Register of the Privy 
Council of Scotland, edited by Professor 
Hume Brown, contains the following interest- 
ing note on golf balls, then, as now, a subject 


of contention :— 

James Melville, quartermaster to the Earl of Morton's 
regiment, maintained that he had received from 
James VI. the privilege of erecting a tax on every golf 
ball made within the kingdom. Two ball-makers in 
Leith, William and Thomas Dickson, having refused to 
pay this exaction, Melville dispatched a number of 
“lawless souldiers" to their premises, who made off 
with their stock of balls, including a set which had been 
made for the use of his Majestie. Moreover, Melville 
added insult toinjury by threatening to take the lives of 
his two victims ifthey did not pay him his dues, for all 
which he was fined £5, and bound over in a caution of 
£100 (Scots). 


Whatever may be thought of Mr. Melville’s 
manner of exacting his dues there can be no 
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doubt that he was legally entitled to them, and 
that the Messrs. Dickson in making and 
selling golf balls without Melville’s authority 
were infringing the express privileges granted 
by James VI. to that gentleman and any 
others he might associate with himself in 
1618. The document is still extant and con- 
tains the following passage :— 


And to the effect the said James and his associates 
may have the benefite of his Majestie’s grant, his Hienes 
by these presentis dothe expresslie prohibite and dis- 
chairge and forbid all and sindrie his Majestie’s subjectis 
and vther persounes quhatsumevir, that nane of them 
presume nor tak vpone hand, to mak or sell anie golf 
ballis maid within the said kingdom vtheris than the said 
James Melvill and his deputies . . . or to utter or sell 
the samyne to his Hienes subjectis vpone quhatsomever 
collour or pretence, vnder the paine of escheitting of all 
suche ballis so to be maid or sould. 


Pethars Melville was only fined for his 

lawless manner of enforcing his rights, 
but one does not quite understand how the 
Dicksons came to be making golf balls for 
the King unless upon the principle that the 
King can do no wrong. 


olfers who have visited the charming 
French watering-place of Arcachon in 

the Gironde will be interested to hear that the 
old course at Villemarie is to be abandoncd. 
New ground has been acquired and a ncw 
course is to be laid out opposite La Hume 
Station under the supervision of the club 


secretary, the Rev. Samuel Radcliff. As one 


H. VARDON 
Open champion, 1896, 1898, 1899 


of the chief drawbacks to the old course was 
its distance from the station the change will 
certainly do much to promote the club’s 
prosperity. 
he Moseley golfers have been overhauling 
their course with the aid of their new 
professional, A. Lewis, late of the Burton-on- 
Trent club. Lewis is an expert greenkeeper 
as well as a fine player, and with the increased 
land available he has put the Moseley club in 
possession of one of the best nine-hole inland 
courses in the country. The ladies’ course 
has also been remodelled and is in excellent 
condition. Mrs. A. E. A. Edwards, the wife 
of the energetic honorary secretary of the 
men’s club, acts as secretary ‘o the ladies, 
many of whom are keen and good players. 


Tnlike his fellow millionaire, Mr. Carnegie, 
Mr. .Rockfeller of the Standard Oil 
Trust has not succumbed to the charms of 
golf. “Golf!” he is reported to have said 
the other day in answer to an invitation to 
play, “I don’t know anything about the game ; 
why, I shouldn’t even know how to hold my 
caddie.” 
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The new station of the 
Lyons and Mediterranean 


Railway which has just been 
opened in Paris is one of the 
most beautiful railway stations 
in the world. The two spa- 
cious halls, on the decoration 
of which some of the best- 


known French artists have 
expended their efforts, are con- 
spicuous for the bright panel- 
ling and medallions on which 
the signatures of twenty-seven 
distinguished painters appear. 
As a Paris paper put it, “ the 
stations of the past, ugly, som- 
bre, and grimy with the smoke 


SOME OF THE REMARKABLE PAINTED CEILINGS 
The painted ceiling in the dining-room representing the city of Lyons 


Art in a Railway 


Station. 


THE NEW PARIS-LYONS-MEDITERRANEAN RAILWAY STATION IN PARIS 


Flaviens 
THE ELABORATELY DECORATED DINING-ROOM OF 
THE STATION 
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Flaviens 


of ages, are now transformed 
by the magic wand of art 
into a fairy palace.’ The 
dining - room is a_ veritable 
banqueting hall, and the most 
jaded travellers might well be 
tempted into an appetite by 
the beauty of the china on 
which their dinner is served, 
by the painted ceiling, and by 
the teautiful works of art 
which catch their eye as they 
sit at the table. The main 
trouble will be that, given such 
comfortable quarters in which 
to feed, passengers will be 
tempted to miss their train 


wiaviens 


IN THE PARIS-LYONS-MEDITERRANEAN RAILWAY STATION 
The ceiling painted by St. Pierre representing Marseilles 


